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| resolute conduct. In the year 1547 when the Emperor Charles V. | tastes of a gentleman, and thet information of a man of the world, our 





—PILBBALVRB, SC. 


poSTHUMOUS RENOWN. 
ITow few would regard being recorded in history, 
Did they only reflect on how time and fame prostrate us 


All toa level, by that or by this story ,— 
Homer 's immortal, and so is Erostratus. 


Though to place them together I can't but be loath, 
Yet Cicero is no more immortal than Cataline; 

And the line when we read which gives fame to them both, 
We well may exclaim, with regret, ‘ Alas! w hat aline! 


About Tarquin and Brutus fame makes the like fuss, ‘tis 
Well known that Xantippe’s as famous as Socrates ; 

And the neck-stretching, leg-lopping tyrant, Procrustes, 
Lives as long as Aurelius the good :—what a mock’ry ‘tis! 


'The fy-killing Emperor'srecorded with Cesar, 
And the shield-murder’d traitress is known like Fabricius ; 
While Pompey and Lundy Foot—hero and sneezer— 
Go down, hand in hand, with the glutton Apicius. 


The name of Monteith 's as familiar as Wallace's, _ 
(To be sure one’s accurs’d, while the other's is glorified) ; 
So'tis plain that @ sure means of gaining fame malice is ; 
And many’s the name which through it has been storified. 


What boots it to gain as a patriot fame, . 
When rebellious heads history chooses to lodge it on? 
Jack Cade and Wat Tyler have each got a name 
Every bit as immortal as thine, Aristogiton. 


But owing to printing and impudence now, , 

On the good and the bad fame alike (what a pity!) lays 
Ler hand, which, when once it encircies the brow, 

Can make a stone cutter as greet as Praxit'les. 


Aristotle 's renowned because he was wise, 
Alexander 's another of fame’s many prodigies; 


| was passing through Thuringa, on his w ay to Franconia and Swabia, 
| after the battle of Mublberg, the Countess Catharina of Schwartzburg, 
| by birth a princess of Henneberg, and then a widow, obtained from 
| him a letter of protection, which guaranteed that none of her subjects 
| should suffer motestation from the Spanish army on its march. On 
| her part she engaged to cause bread, beer, and other necessaries, to be 
| conveyed, ata fair price, from Rudolstadt to the bridge on the Saal, 
| as a provision for the troops, which were to pass over it. She, never 


theless, on this occasion, used the precaution to have the bridge, which | 
! 


was close to the city, hastily destroyed, and ordered another to be 
erected over the river ata greater distance, in order that the too great 
proximity of the town might not afford temptation to her rapacious 
guests. She gave permission, at the same time, to the inhabitants of 
| all the places through which the troops Lad to pass, to remove all their 
valuables to the castle of Rudoistadt. 

Meanwhile the Spauish general, accompanid by Duke Henry of 
Brunswick and his sons, approached the city, and through a courier, 
whom he despatched beforehand, begged to be allowed the honour of 
| breakfasting with the Countess of Schwartzburg. Such a modest re- 
; quest at the head of an army could not well be refused, and he re- 
| ceived for answer, that his excellency might partake of whatever the 
house afforded, should be feel inclined to come and be satisfied there- 
with. Care was taken at the same time to remind the Spanish com- 
moeuder of the letter of protection, and to impress on him the neces- 
sity of a scrupulous observance of it. 

A friendly reception and a good table awaited the Duke at the cas. 
tle. He was obliged to confess that the ladies of Thuringa kept a 
good house, and nobly sustained the rites of hospitality. 








the saloon. 


away from t 
and the wrongs of her poorest subjects she mede her own. 


The guests | Indian who, in 
were scarcely seated, when a messenger summoned the Countess from falling caught ho 


author, in clearing broad and almost uninhabited plains, in mixing 
with society in (owns and cities, in estimating the productions of ms 
ture, and in discussing the mining capabilities of the country, is equatly 
at home, and always entertaining. On the last subject, indeed, for the 
| investigation of which his mission was undertaken, the intelligence is 
of great importance ; but as we, and (he mass of our readers, are more 
concerned in general than in particular speculations. we shall, at least 
in this paper, illustrate the work before us by a few extracts, desorip 
tive of various parts of Peru and its people. 
| Approach to, and arrival at Potosi. 
|} “The road, as I advanced, although in no respect improved in itself 
| indicated the approach to a town of consideration. bt was no longes 
jan uofrequented solitude, as [had been accustomed to find it. Peasant 

} ry, with droves of asses and flocks of beautiful lamas, were to be seen 
| passing to and fro; some strolling lazily to the city, Inden with troite, 
| vegetables, Indian corn, flour, charcoal, fire-wood, and other necerss 
ries; some returning from the market at a brisk pace, after disposing 
of their burdens, and hastening many leagues into the fruitfal valleys 
of the country to renew them. Indians, male and female, with pou! 
try, milk, eggs, and sundry commodities for consumption, enlivened 
the way, and apprised the hungry traveller, that elihough surrounded by 
bleak, uncultivated, and uncullivable mountains, be was still in the land 
of the living. Suddenly appeared before me, in the distance, « bigt 
mountain of a reddish brown colour, in the shape of a perfect cone 
and altogether distinet in its appearance from any thing of the kind | 
had ever seen. ‘There was no mistaking it: it was thet mountain 
| which was made known to the world by the merest accident—by an 
mrsnit of alama up the steep, to save himself from 
if of a shrub, which being torn from the soil, exposed 





It was announced to her, that, in some villages on their | a mass of solid silver at the ruots; it was that mountain, incapable o: 
road, the ¢ pee soldiers had used violence, and driven the eattle | producing even a blade of grass, which yet had attractions sufficient 
1e peasantry. Catharina was the mother of ber people ; | to cause a city to be built at its base, at one time containing a hundred 

Extremely | thousand inhabitants; it was that mountain whose hidden treasures 


| incensed at this violation of promise, but still preserving her presence | have withstood the laborious plunder of two bundred and Bity years, 
| of mind, she commended the whole of her household to arm them- | and still remain amex’ «usted. Having said thus much of (be new 


| selves with the utmost secrecy and despatch, and to secure well the 
| gates of the castle. She then returned to the saloon where the 





! and striking objert before mie, | newdscarcely add trat it wos (he cele. 
| brated mountain of Potosi. Onward | rode, cheered y seeing the 


; NM § princes were still at table. Here she complained to them in the most | beacon which indicated the termination of my long journey. Not *o 
+ ith the Yet Shaw the Life-guardsman the latter outvies, moving terms of what she had just learnt, and how badly the Empe- | my jaded mule; it received no stimulus from that which to me acted 
is bow Aud the former that useless tub-cynic Diogenes. ror’s word had been kept. She was answered, with a smile, that this | as an exhilerating draught. Forty miles upon a bad road (my mnie 
hat A writer of farce is equal to Sophocles, was merely a military practice, and that during @ march such trifling | assured me it was fall forty-five) isa wearisome distance before break 

rLGES (And many, now lost, liv’d like him in those slippy days) ; misfortunes could not be guarded against. ‘ ‘That we will see,” she | fast for either man or beast; ond mine, every mile 1 now advanced, 
Lumber ¢ But fame such a stress upon high folk and low folk lays, angrily replied; “ my poor subjects must have their own again, or, by | gave indubitable evidence of eshausted strength; yet the means ot 
That Poole’s better known on our stage than Europides. God,” she exclaimed in a menacing tone, “the blood of princes for refreshment were far distant from us both. Patience and perre- 
ile a - , the blood of bullocks!’’ With this emphatic declaration she left the | verence were our only colace; end with these two efficacious virturs, 

Tis strange that men should all be so anxious to swim down 





The long stream of time, with a set of such rabble as 
Thersites and Nero, and (I must put him down) 
That beast of all emperors, Heliogabalus. 


To be joined with such heroes as Cocles and Xerxes, 
Were pleasant enough ; but I cannot see any fun 

When “ we apples” swim with some low knave, who jerks his 
Upprobrious name in the bright list with Xenophon. 


There's Thurtell, the brainer, in whom not a few take a 
Par greater interest than in Cincinnatus, 

{ My fav'rite, I own, after Cato of Utica), 
Who was made a dictator while digging potatoes. 


The pickpocket Barrington 's just as well known, 
And is he not likely to keep so, I pri’thee, as 

He who lost forthy eyes, Cleopatra, a throne, 
Ur the Damon who offer'd to die for his Pythias ? 


room, Whick, in a few moments, was thronged with armed men, who, 
| sword in hand, but with great respect, took their stations behind the 
| chairs of the princes, and waited at breakfast. At the entrance of this 
| formidable party Duke Alba changed colour, and the visitors looked 
| at each other with speechless embarrassment. 


Cut off from the army, and surrounded by a superior and deter. | 


| mined band, nothing remained for them but to submit patiently, and to 
reconcile their enraged hostess on whatever conditions she might pro- 
| pose. 


ing tbe whole proceeding as a joke, and addressed the Countess in a 
strain of eulogy on her materval care and tenderness towards her peo- 
ple, and the resolute spirit she had evinced. He begged her to make 
ber mind easy, and took upon himself to persuade the Duke of Alba to 
do every thing that was just. He even prevailed upon the latter to 
despatch immediate orders to the army to restore the stolen cattle to 
the owners without delay. As soon as the Countess of Schwarizburg 


Heury of Brunswick recovered himself first, and broke out | 
into aloud laugh. He adopted the most reasonable resource, by treat- | 


| I believe in my beart honestly adhered to by beth of us, we mutually 
| assisted each other: I alighting to walk up bills aud steeps, the 
| mule, when I remounted, by jogging on, if the path happened to be 

free from rocks and stones; for the approach even to the Imperial City 
| is nothing more than a rugged = tracked out by the footsteps of men 

and animels. From the top of every eminence that I ascended for the 
| last two bours of my journey, I felt a longin 


expectation of obtain- 
jinga view of the town; because to bebol 


even ot a distance the 
abode of rest, at the conclusion of a long voyage or journey, is « 
consolation which every traveller anxiously seeks, and enjoys with 
| sensations of real pleasure; but this consolation is denied in approach. 
ing Potosi: neither house, nor dome, nor steeple, isto be seen at a 
distance. ‘The last curve round the base the silver mountsin, 
whose pointed top was now far above my head ina cloudless dee 
blue sky, brought me at once upon the town, which, with its rained 
suburbs, covered a vast extent beneath me; and in ten minutes more, 
I was at the post-house in the centre of it. But it is notin the post 


< ; was convinced of the restitution, she returned thanks in the most ele- | house that the traveller is to expect repose or comfort; for even here, 
t palleag | or children will all know as much about Thistlewood, | gant manner to her guests, who politely took leave of her. | that abode is no better than the worst in any miserable village; there 
er. pte out of twenty does now about Regulus, It was doubtless this event which gave to the Countess Catharina of | is no decent apartment to retire to, no refreshment to be obtained, no 
ry” io was sent down the hill in that deuced spik’d missile wood, | Schwartzburg the title of “heroic.” She is renowned for her perse- | bed to rest upon, not even a chair to sit on, nor accommodation ot 
1 Poor fellow! I wish they had managed to peg you less !) vering activity in furthering the retormetion in her country, which had any kind. Afier throwing some barieyto my poor mule,1 sallied 
+ here's our orator Hunt, just as fam’d in his way, | ready been introduced there by her husband ¢ ount Henry XXXVII. | forth with my letters of introduction, in search of a dinner; for al- 
; He's been silent of late. and { must aay no less then he’s) for having abolished monkish institutions, and improved the system of though I bad not breakfasted, dinner-t our had arrived ; and there 
ane As the best of the manv in “hthaets briekt dey. , education. She afforded protection and support to several Protestani being no tavern in Potosi wherein to obtain one, I was obliged to 
Qh! shame, to see Hunt alongside of Demosthenes! preachers, who had endured persecution on account of their religion. | sponge, and eur ceeded, to my infinite gratification, in the house of 
—_ ‘ 7 . | Among these was one Casper Aguila, sinister of Saalfeld, who in bis | Don Raymundo Herena, a respectable shopkeeper, who probally 
r there's Ude, who, because he has put off and on youth had followed the army of the Emperor to the Netherlands as | never before bad such a famished guest at his table. Inthe evening 
. He kettle or pot, of a late Royal Duke, lid, | military chaplain; and, because he had there refused to baptise a can- | [ sought Monsieur Garda, the first agent despatched by the director: 
tel g0 to pot” for all that; the great Don) non-ball, was thrust by the licentious soldiers into a mortar, to be shot | to this country, upoa forming the Potosi Association. Without having 
- ttain of future distinction as Euclid. into the air; a fate which be luckily escaped, as the powder would not | ever before seen each other, we met as intimate friends, because each 
- Ast ) Warren, Wricht Rowland, and that puffing crew | ignite. His life was a second time in danger, and a price of five thou- | knew the «pe pe of each ; and being embarked tn the come boot 
Ly They're as Virgil in song and in stor Polybi 18; | sand guilders set upon bis head, in consequence of the Emperor hav- | the feelings, of companionship were reciprocal. After mach interest 
spt "hile to match Homer's boxers, and seeks who threw ng conceived an enmily towards Lis for violently attacking ry! i pe. converses mn with Monsieur Garda, it cannot be meatier of surprive 

_ i © discus, We've got Bel are Epring on 1 old Cribb, by us | rim trom the pulpit At there quest i the people of Saalfeid, Ca- | (hat gracaaly my suppressed yawns should have given frequent wore 
& re ~~ - = 5 ee Saewayny tharina caused him to be secretly cor ed to her castle, where she | of defrauded sleep, and intimated my desire to wish ‘ good night I 
pt * nec the list of those people who've in all kept him concealed several months, and treated him wi e greatest | retired to a very tolerable house, rented for the Associaiion; in one of 
. ef Of Ways grown as famous at this rate as jumanity, until he could venture to show himself again. She died, jthe empty, uuturnished rooms of which | made myself a bed; and , 
on, ‘ Augustus Mecenas, and Jnvenal miversally honoured and lamented, in the fi ly-eignih year of her age believe, that before the sun had withdrawn his last ray from the onc ait 

= : Epat mdas, aud odious Pisistratus. and the twenty-ninth of her reign. Lier remains are interred in the ! of the mountaic of Potosi, 1 might have been numbered among t! 
‘ ““—(hough a hundred more names might be shown— | nareh of Radolstadt | SAppy Upon eer om reap mr . aes go ye 

se, like ar ap ee z aie A atndicais ° \ from ali the cares and trouties of the world 
k Shepherd « 4m c. my ORG 52 6 seeeay Sone, | ; . . . a | om Potos iteell we are told: 
Aad J nathan Wild * grt ce hs quetly kaeow ", | TRAVLES IN PERI .—POTOSI. } «The J s, who compose one half of the inhabitants, are, ta 
id sasimmortal as Wellington. | Trorels 
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' 
souls. I entered 
Pore, lescended from a family which was formerly illus- by his observant and conversational powers, (for bis writings deserve | plundered and diemantied churches, the walls of which formeriy 
manatee Valour, and gave an emperor to the throne of Ger- that character present a mvititade of interesting scenes and curious | were, in some instances, literally covered with decorations ot pure 
wees One in terrifying the ferocious Duke of Alba by ber | objects to them in a very amusing and pleasing manuer. With the {silver. I strolled round that immense uncouth pile, the Case Moneda, 
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or Royal Mint, erected at the cost of two milous of dollars The 
common average coined within its walls for many years was four 
ruillions annually, being at the rate of upw ards of ten thousand dol- 
lars a-day the whole year round.” 
Our next extract contains some curious remarks on national man- 
ners. 
“ Proprietors of houses in England, judging from their own cases, 
may imagine, that keeping ‘ open house’ for travellers is attended | 
with very great trouble and expense. According to the customs of 
England it certainly wowd be so, but in South America it ts neither 
troublesome nor expensive Here is no calling for chambermaids to 
prepare aroom, no disturbing the housekeeper from her tea to air a 
pair of sheets, no demand upon the butler for a bottle of wine, nor) 
upon the cook for any extra exercise Of tits art, nor upon coat hman 
1 grooms to take care of carriages and horses. The traveller alights | 
it the door of a tmuse, which he enters, may 
chance to see, saying, ‘ God keep ye, gentlemen! to whi ha similar 
reply is given. The traveller thea says,‘ With your permission, se-| 
nores, I shall stop here for the night.’--‘ With the greatest pleasure, | 
isthe reply. Here ends, nine times out of ten, the whole of the trou-| 
ble or interference between the parties. The traveller points toa 
spot, either inside or outside the house, according to the state of the 
weather, where he wishes his muchaco (servant) to spre id his saddle- 
lothe; these being three or four fold, are sufficiently large to lie upon, 
ind, with bis saddle under his head and poncho or cloak 
complete the bed. Some few, who like their luxuries, carry a small 
mattress, and sometimes evena portable bedstead; but nothing of the 
kind is given of expected either at a public or private house, for the 
very best reason—becanse they have nothing of the ki 1 to give 
The traveller also carries with him his a//orjas, a species of haversack 
with provisions; but if he happens to arrive at the family me al-time, 
he is Invited to partake, which invitation is usually declined, because 
‘tisusaally complimentary, and nothing more. In South America 
asin Spain, ceremonious ¢ ompliments are too freque otly indulged itn; 
otters and promises of every thing, without meaning or intending any 
thing, are of daily occurrence; bat this general rule hes of course its 
eaceptions, for it would be strange to say, that there are not as truly 
cenerous minds in Sowth America and in Spain as in any other part of 
the world; yet even the very best are addicted to empty compli- 
ments unknown among Englishmen. Should you, tor 
mstance, chance to admire a valuable necklace, a watch, a ring, or 
» handsome horse, the owner, although unacquainted with you, imme- 
diately makes an obeisance, and says, ‘ Esta a la disposicion de V.’ 
itis at your service; but never expects you to accept the proffered 
{t I must. no doubt, have occurred to others as well as to myself, 
in both Spain and South America, when speaking io praise of a lady, 
be she wife or daughter, in the presence of the busband or father, to 
have received from the latter the generous offer— Senor, esta a la dis 
posicion de V.' Promises are m ide most liberally by the South Ame- 
ricans, but the periormance ot them is notso common Ask rv 
casually express a wish, for any thing that may be distant or difficult to 
be obtained, and some person present will be sure to say,‘ Puede 
haver,’ ‘lt may be had;’ or, * St, porque non 7?’ 
* Veremos,’ ‘We shall see;’ or, ‘ Piuede V. curdado,’‘ You may rely 
upon it; although, at the same time, there is neither any tention nor 
perhaps any possibility of fulfilling the promise. 


and accosts those he 


over him 


altovether 
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|} who measured the Yiimani in 1°2 
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j 
‘ Yes,—why not?’ or, | 
| pears to be 
| The Ylimani, and the 
A candid denial or | transition s!ate chiefly, traversed by numerous veins of quartz, con- 
relusal is considered a breach of civility, and they cannot find in their | taining auriferous pyrites, and gold in smal 
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admiration even inagreen old age. Here they flourish, fade, and ! garien, a learned disciple of Hippocrates, who aimed oy 
die, within the space of a few short years, and a vestige of them is sel- | tion of an esprit fort, 


dom to be seen in an elderly woman.’ 


Two days after this nizht-scene (which is described at greater | mentioned personage had on that eveni 
length, and with more of incident, than we care to follow) the travel- | the presence of the monarch, who felt, 
his professional skill. 


> 


ler reached the ruined village of Calamarca: his departure from which 
alfurds us ac opportunity of contrasting his graver with bis gay style: 


* By being on my journey a full hour beore the morning dawned, | j his woot, ace bidding the customary ‘ 
had au opportunity of beholding at sunrise a scene ot magnificence | well-understood signal, 
is imposing effects upon my | bead bent downwards, and his eyes fixed u 


scarcely to be surpassed in the world. 


mind, when day first developed the object tomy view, it is utterly im- | that gradually withdrew even their mocke 
possible for me to describe; but the scene was this :—High in the blue | cious fire-place, he maintained a strict sile 


crystal vault, and immediately before me, as I rode thoughtlessly 
along, E perceived a brillivnt streak resembling burnished gold, daz- 
ziing to look on, and wonderfully contrasted with the shades of night, 
which still lingered upon the world beneath ; for to us the sun had not | 


yet risen, though the sombre profiles of the Cordilleras might be dis- | retained him in his place. The pliysician, in hi 


tictly traced through the departing gloom 


effulgence blended with a field of whit@, glistening in vestal purity, | significant Inuendoes were, however, t 


| 

and, expanding downwards, gradually assumed the form ol a pyra- | 
mid of silver, of immeasurable base. I stopped in mute amazement, 
doubtful of what I beheld. Day gently broke, and the tops of dis- 
tant mountains glittered in the early beams; the sua then rose, or ra- 
ther rushed upon the silent world, in a full blazing flood of morning 
splendour, nent the stupendous Yiimani, the giant | 
the pomp of wountain majesty, burst upon my | 
My first feeling was a sense of delight, wit t | 
soul prod icing positive raptuas Never betore did I fee! myselt en- | 
dowed with equ il energy, or experience such an elevation of senti- | 
| 





aud at the same mo 
of the Andes, in all 
view, 


ment. Never did I feel myself less, so quickly did that sentiment sub- 
side into devout humilily Admiration 


reverence, aud with a 
consciousness of human inferiority, were the 


awe, 


mingled feelings of my 





heart in contemplating this terrestrial manifestation of the glory of 
Giod. Here! [Lexeclaimed with fervour and delight—here do I behold 
the sublime and beautiful, spontaneously produced in the great page ol 
Nature by the omni; ‘ence and providence of Nature's God. a Sr | ¢ 
‘Chimborazo,” (he tells us afterwards), ‘bas long passed for the | 
highest of the Cordiller and, until the discovery of the Himalaya, | 


was tain in the world. 


s Ippose { to be the ht 
as he himself « of seeing a greater extent ot 
mountains than but he did not pursue his travels 
to this part of the Andes, where subsequent travellers have ascertained 
the height of the Ylimani to be 21,800 feet above the le tl , 

exceeding that of Chimb ’ 
it may perbaps be said, in subjects of such vast dimensions; but still, 
quite sufficient to take from the latter the palm of superlative magni- 
tude and chain of the Andes. Mr. Pentland, 
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great differ 





yrazo by 350 teet—no very ence 


grandeur inthe great 





gave me his calculations with the | 


| dillere 


h an expansion of | one ol his gloomy moods; for royalty, with reverence he 


M. Humboldt, 


| his harshness, be rose from his seat, and paced the apartment M 


| 


aod who would hay - the rept 
any thing, except in the efficacy of his own preserinaeas i an 





ng been hastily 


' " SuUMMone, ‘ 
or fancied bimse - 


if, in heed 
and the King, cont 
* 600d night to alt! 
always retired Wir 


Tue evening was already far advanced, 
rary 
at which his guests 


pon the decaying embe- 
ry of warmth from the » 

: nce, evidently fativnes 
phis company, yet dreading, though he scarcely knew why be 

. : i i pt 

alone. The grand chamberlain, who pe bi pot 


rceived that even fis 









remarks tailed to excite the attention of the monarch, yenn “ 
; n, Ventur ' 
that his Majesty would do wel! to seek repose: great: Ured to } 
im i pose: @ gesture of the } 
. s_* . 3 tur i, Dazed = 
Imperceptibly the golden | casual observation on the injurious tendency of late hou “ 
irOWN aWay on Charla .. 
i i : larles 
replied to them by muttering between his teeth. haries » 


J have no wish to sleep YOU May rema 
This permission, with which the drowsy courtiers oul 
have dispensed, but which was really equivalent to a coma 
succeeded by au attempt on their part to enliven his are 
nt subjec No topic, however Jesty 
duced, could outlive the second or third pt 


nrase, 


is of conversation. 





that was 


The King Wa 





has its momenis of merriment and of il-humour—irs 
shine and of cloud: and be it known to the get 
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misture 





© reader, thy 








is the position of a courtier When majesty is in the dumps ; 
or rather to mar the matter, the graud chamberlain, im sala ‘ 
sadness which overshadowed the royal brow, proceeded trow ‘ 
regret, fixed his eyes upon the portrait of the Queen hung up 
|eabinet, and with asigh of soft pathos exclaimed: “ Hoy strik 
resemblance! who could not recognise that expression of male 
eutleness,—that)’"— ; 
—‘* Fudge!” cried his Majesty. Conscience had probably 
ing to do with the abruptness of the exclamation. ‘The old 
in had unwittingly touched a tender ehord; every allusion | 
| Queen appearing like a tacit reproach to the august and widow 
spouse. ‘* That portrait,’ added the King, “is too lattering — 





(lueen was far from handsome :’’—then, as if inwardly repentine 
’ ! P 
i 

lasty strides, to conceal the tears that had well nigh betrayed } sem 
tion. He stood in the embrasure of a window, w hich looked uy 
the court. ‘The moon was obscured by a thick veil of clouds ta 


} even a solitary star twinkled through the darkness 


‘The palace, at present inhabited by the Kivgs of Sweden. was 


remark, that ‘ they required revision ;’ consequently they were not in- | at that time finished; and Charles XL, in whose reign it had 


tended to go forth as accurate. At a subsequent period, [ was intorm- 
ed by our chief commissioner, who took a warm interest in these sub- 
jects, that the height of the Ylimani had been given to him as 21,800 
feet,” which agrees with that given to me by Mr. Pentland, and this ap- 
corroborated by the observations of Doctor Redhead. 
bouring mountains, ‘are composed of 





neig 


quantities.’ 


That such an | 


hearts to deprive you of the momentary hope which their compliment | immense mountain should be composed of transition slate, instead of | 


may perhaps hold out.” 

From Potosi the author rode (200 miles) to Oruro, long famous for ifs 
tin mines, form whence, we proceed on our journey, no matter where. | 

‘I found,” says our pleasant guide, “the village of Caracolla | 
crowded with Ladians and others; the inhabitants, old aud young of | 
both sexes, from the neighbouring aud the distant villages, who had} 
assembled ia their gayest attire, to celebrate the great holyday of the | 

Elevation of the Cross,’ which, accordingto the Roman calender, | 

this day proves tobe. Mass was performed in all the dignity of vil- 
tage pomp; processions foliowed, in which were groups fantastically 
dressed in masquerade ; some carrying banners, some playing wild 
rnusie upon flageolets, horns, drums, aud trumpets, with the vocal ac-| 
companiment of shouts and screams. 


granite, has struck some persons as a matter of surprise ; it appears, 
however, that ‘the Andes are chiefly composed of porphyry, and not 
of granite.’ ”’ 

We conclude with the following remarkable particulars of an enor- 
mous condor shot by the author. 

“In the course of the day I had an opportunity of shooting a condor; 


| 


| 
fee sage usually resided in an old-tashioned edifice, built son 


thing in the shape of a horse shoe, and situated at the point of Ri 
holm, commanding a view of the lake Maler. The roval cabinetry 
at one of the extremities, nearly opposite to the grand ball or cour 
chamber, in which the states were accustomed to assemble whey » 
message or communication from the crown was expected 

Just at this moment the windows of the council-chamber appear 
brilliantly illuminated. The king was lost in surprise. He at § 
imagined the light to proceed from the torch of some domestic. \ 
what could occasion so unseasonable a visit to a place that fora ¢ 


siderable time bad been closed? Besides, the light was to vivid 


| produced by a single torch,—it might have been attributedtoac 


flagration; but no smoke was perceptible,—no noise was beard 





window-glasses were not broken ;—every thing, in short, seemed 


it was so satiated with its repast on the carcass of a horse, as to suffer | 


me to approach within pistol-shot before it extended its enormous 
Wings to take flight which was to me the signal of fire; and, baving 
loaded with an ainple charge of pellets, my aim proved effectual and | 
fatal. What a formidable monster did I behold in the ravine beneath } 
me, screaming and flapping in the last conclusive struggles of life! 
It may be ditlicult to believe, that the most gigantic animal which in- 


; denly prevented him. 


“ Afier partaking of a very good sapper, I spread my horse-sheets in habits the earth or the ocean can be equalled in size by a tenant of the 
the middle of the floor, and, weapped in my poncho, with my saddle | air; and those persons who have never seen a larger bird than our | 
under my bead, in spite of the uproarious mirth of the villagers with- | mountain eagle, will probably read with astonishmeat of a species of 
vat, fsoon ceasedto think of the manners, customs, fancies, antipa- | that same bird, in the southern hemisphere, being so large and strong 
thies, whims, and oddities of the world, which vary every day we | as to seize an ox with its talons, and to lift it into the air, whence it 
jive, and every mile we go. As the night advanced, the merriment of | lets it fall to the ground, in order to kill it and to prey upon the car- 
the village festival subsided, and wearied parties gradually filled the| cass. But this astonishment must ina great degree subside, when the 
louse ot the curate, to whom, as to me, the roof for a covering, and} dimensions of the bird are taken into consideration, and which, incre- 
the floor fora bed, were freely bestowed; and a much greater number | dible as they may appear, I now insert verbatim froma note taken 
availed themselves of this hospitality than it was ever contemplated, in| down with my own hand. ‘When the wings are spread, they measure 
the construction of the’diouse, should one day be @mertained within | sixteen paces (forty feet) in extent, from point to point; the feathers 
its walls. ‘The frequent stepping over me and on me,and the whisper-| are eight paces (twenty feet) in length, and the quill part two palms 
ings and bustling of the retiring parties, roused me from my comforta- | (eight inches) in circumference. Itis said to have powers sufficient 
dle sleep, and occasioned, for a moment, that sort of fretful ill-humour | to carry off a live rhinoceros.’"’ 
which usually occurs on being unexpectedly or unnecessarily dis-; ——— 
turbed. It was, however, ony for a moment; for upon raising my *In the Albion of the week before last, we stated that Mr. Pentland 
head and looking round me, a feeling of a very opposite kind was es- had recently communicated to Baron Humboldt the fact, that be had 

ited by the curious scene in which I found myself the centre. A) satisfactorily ascertained (bat Ylimani actually rose to 25,000 feet. 
large church taper—a perjuisite, I presume, of his reverence’s—was | This is probably the result of subsequent ol servations. 
upported on the floor, ia the middie of the apartment; [thought of juin 
the pillar of light and the Israelites, but for the life of me I cannot tel REMARKABLE VISION OF CHARLES 
why. By the glare of this taper Lcounted seventeen persons, male SWEDEN 
ind female, some of them most fantastically dressed, reposing, and r y. avy ee i , i 
preparing for repose. ‘The men laid themselves down just as they vom No.1 of Fraser's Magazine. 
came in and chanced to find a vacant space opon the floor. The fe- 
mates all said an Are-Maria, told their beads, crossed themselves, and 
indressed ; then, placing their thickly-quilted petticoats for a bed, they Should you, gentle reader, be magnanimous enough to pardon the 
ilso lay down, sans ceremonie, as they best could, covering themselves | familiarity of our application, we beg to offer you the following singu- 
with their shawls. ‘Two young Cholas, fifteen or sixteen years of age, | lar narrative, the authenticity of which rests upon a proces rerbal drawn | 
were close at the foot of where l had extended myself for the night; | out in form, and attested by the signatures of four credible witnesses. 
but had they been in the remotest corner of our sty-like dormitory, | It may be added, that the remarkable waking dream which we are 
hey mast have attracted the particular attention of a stranger. They | about to relate for your edification had been generally known, and 
had, no doubt, been acting some principal characters in the pro-| familiarly quoted, long before its furebodings were verified by subse- 
vessions of the day, for they represented precisely those figures which } quent events. : " 
we so ofien see in rather gaudy colours, as emblems of America, and| Charles XL, the father of the celebrated Charles XII, was one of 
which, with the other quarters of the world, are favourite ornaments! the most despotic, and, at the same time, one of the ablest monarchs 
« utages and vilages, among the bumble amateurs of the fine arts. | that ever ruled the destinies of Sweden. He restrained within pro- 
Che Cholas having performed their devotions, and partly divested per limits the overgrown privileges of the nobility, abolished the 
hemscives of their dresses power of the senate, and of his own special autho ity enacted a new 
code of laws. Ina word. ( 


country, which, before his reign, had been governed by an o 





XI. OF 


There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” | 





, mutually assisted in arranging and plaiting | 
leir long, shining tresses, literally glistening with jet, which partly 


he changed the entire constitution of the 
ng down their finely formed br and partly 


se | olo ire } shoul lers, 




















tions to which E have alluded desert ; 
wintry, al an ag 
aia Eogland, wh 


arms and atirac 
maes. in tt 


a iull Diov 


’ ' , - j igarchy, 
yncealed in front charms of which they themselves, simple village | and forced the states to j vest him with absolute and unlimited autho 
4 » me ’ 7 } " ' ; ' ensactor 
raids, seemed uncot us, but of which an eastern emy might | rity {listory represents bim as a brave and entightened monarch 
} , me ro *. a ‘ . 7 £ au ar . 
save been justly proud . : attached to the religion of Luther, but of a harsh, inflexible dispo 
ve Chola girls generally. from the ace of | nichteen onmalinats 
Tee ae ae may 7 ve age of { een to ¢ giteen, | tion: regulating his opinions by positive and tangible facts, and wholly 
save remarkaMy fine ists, good teet we irned limbs, plump! ungiited with imaginetion 
seks, &c. and sometimes count s full limation, and much At the period of which we are writing, death had bereaved him of 
nieasing feminine expression Their raven locks are of most lusu-| his qu I 1 Eleonora. Notwithstan r the harshness which 
mt growth, and generally descend | way down the person- had marked his conduct to that princess, during her lifetime, and 
‘Increasing | ties the le ' j , 
. - wage asing beauties ¥ invade; whieh, in the opinion of his subjects, bad precipitated her into the | 
ut, althongt they bestow much pains on the hair. they do notin all) grave. C} ‘ 
+ q f \ a aries revered her mer rv. é anpeare< re affected } | 
uses succed in keeping it perfectly clea the ine " her | aes coding meant! dors 4 preaches poeaiabeonardey 
ping ) t neatness, however, |) her loss nm t have been imagined from the natural sternness of 
with which they plait it into t ses. Cannot be exce acd bs » first- |) } ter } 
uh . . | ‘e | od Z rye ne ae ud * sceeded by the fi is characte Subsequently to this event, be became more gloomy 
te artists in the profession ef orname ‘ Air-cre iv re id irn ti f ¥ 4 ; . 
' it 1 : » ounces ol ld t P 1s oe ahh | re and taciturn than before, and devoted himself to study with an inten- 
an once offered (wo ounces ol gold to ruvian gecis in humble lite | sity of epovlication that e ced ; ietyv SC " ° | 
voy ine pe aati chanted pplication that evinced his anxiety to escape the tortures of | 
r t ad of hair; an Nhoug ’ im (Setween six and seven | his own painful reflections | 
r . -_ leh } . — a . : 
winds) would have t nm wealth to them, it was not « ificient to Towards the « lose of a drearv autumnal evening the kine in slin- | 
; J t g,ui P slip- 
tempt them, even fora lover's sake, to apply the scizggors. The | pers and rol de cham! : 5 me | 
rm) A ane ¢ amore 
. j 


was seated before a large fire, in a private 
1s palace at Stockholm. 
the Count de 


binet of | 


' 
he native fe-| c¢ 
berlain 


>in which they may fre juentiyv t 
re they continue in some : 


Near him were his grand cham- 
Brahe, who was honoured with the favourable 

cases t t stimation of hie «< r ’ tnainal : 
uses to attract) estimation of bis sovere and the principai state physician, Baum- 


ve seen 








| the grand chamberlain followed his Majes 


dicate an illumination, such as takes place on public and sole: 
occasions. 

Charles, without uttering a word, remained gazing at the windor 
of the council-chamber. ‘The Count Brahe, who bad already grey 
the bell-cord, was on the point of summoning a page, in order 
ascertain the cause of this singular illumination—when the king § 
“Twill visit the chamber myselt,” said bs 
Majesty: the seriousness of his deportment and the paleness ot 
countenance indicating a strange mixture of determination and sup 
stitious awe. Ile quitted the cabinet, with the unhesitating sey 
one resolved to obtain the mastery over himsel{;—the legisiator 
etiquette, and the regulator of bodies, each with alighted taper 
lowed him in fear and trembling. 

The keeper of the keys had already retired to rest. Baumgarten ® 


despatched by the King to awaken him, and to order him, forthwi 


doors of the council-chamber. Untbounded was the won 
keeper's surprise at the unexpected intimation. Benign Provider 
however, has ordained monarchs to command, and crented keer 
of keys to obey. The prudent Cerberus, of whom we now 
honourable mention (we bope his shade will pardon our classical ® 
sion to the duties of his station), yawned, dressed himself in baste.’ 
presented himself before his sovereign with thesinsignia of his vfice 
a bunch of keys, of various dimensions, suspended at bis girtle 
commenced by opening the door of a gallery, which served wes 
of ante-room to the council-chamber. ‘The King entered: ™ 
astonishment may be conceived, on finding the walls of the 
entirely hung with black. Tf, 
“* By whose order has this been done?” demanded he, in a tone 
anger. “Sire,” replied the trembling keeper of the keys, Lam 
rant: the last time the gallery was opened, it was wainscoties 
oak, as usual; most assuredly these hangings are not from your ™ 
ty’s wardrobe. The King, however, had by this time traverse?* 


open the 


i} 


| rapid pace two-thirds of the gallery, without stopping to #¥® = 


The latter personage * 


- whilst the learnee & 

Esculapius seeming 
expos 
nN had 


of the worshipful warden’s conjectures. 





ingered a little in the rear; the considera 
balanced between the dread of remaining alone, and that ol 
s valuable safety to the sequel of an adventure wilt 
strangely commenced. — 
“Sire,” cried the keeper of the keys, “I beseech yom? 

gono farther. As I have a living soul, there is witeberalt '® 
ter. Atthishour . and since the death of the Queed shit 
gracious to us!—it is said that her Majesty walks every 5° 

gallery |” » bee 
* Hold, Sire,” cried the Count, in his turn, “do you 






al; 





. |-chem 
| strange noise, which seems to proceed from the ae 2 
| Who can foresee the danger to which your Majesty may © 


sacred person ?”’ nee tape? 
“Sire,” observed the philosophic Banmgarten, ™ %y 
just been extinguished by a sudden gust of wind am . 5 6k 
‘will at least permit me to summon the attencan os 
palace guard.” ee 
‘Forward! ’ replied the resolute monarch, nan pe aaa 


door of the counci 


and as he®stopped before the 
He pushed the door ¥ 
J 


your keys said he to the keeper 








' t 7] res Of Lue Vae 
his foot; and the noise, repeated by the echoes 0! ' 
e P of a cann 
sounded thr ugh the gallery like the report 0 © J the 
‘ r rt iv. an 
The old keeper tremble: -—the air was ¢ wy | the limbs 
: sae nigbt he 1a 
it was Ss 


rions ; the very witching time of 
had borne a veteran thr 
moment might well totter 
key, then another, but withvat success: j} Charles with #™ 
was confused:—“ A soldier. and afraid!” crie¢ ee doer 
ry a at 
—come, Count, you must be our usher,—' pen tha ack were 
‘ Sire.”’ rep ied the grand chamberlain, stepping aa f 
a ‘ E ’ ‘ m< 

your Majesty command me Ko march up to -” eo ee 
t i e instant; bat you will not oF 


tg sare, oe 
ymigh the campargns of forty ye® : 
The 0 d 


. . maa 
under their load rank—bis % 
<:—his hand shoo e 





cannon, I will obey on th 

ri » devi ) his imps ?”’ a. 

bat with the devil and hi | , . vain 
The monarch snatched the keys from the pa™ 
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1830. on 


ar ‘| see,” said his Majesty, in a tone of menpmne. 
ire old nays h this adventure ;” and betore bis terrified suite coulk 
that I om, om be bad elready opened the massy oaken door, and 
event ht —~ = council-chamber, first pronouncing the usual for- 
eneirated inte | help of God.” The companions of his midnight 
gala, * ee wd.clené with him, prompted by a sentiment ot curi- 
excursion en this occasion, even than terror; their courage, foo, 
1, rooted by afeeling of shame, which forbade them to abandon 
— } sour of peril, 
< oe — was ithaminated with an immense number of 
The ancient figured tapestry had been iy te by 4 ward 
ended on the walls, along w hieh were ranged, in reg la 
the custom of those days, German, Danish, 
trophies of the victones won by the soldiers 
tavus Ad In the middle were distinguished the banners 
Solis overed with black crape. = 
eous asseinblage was seated on the benches of the hall. 1€ 

. yoreas the statle—the nobility, the clergy, the citizens, and the 
. —_ - r , ranged according to the respective disposition assigned 
a al were clothed in black; and the muititude of human 
a at shone like so many luminous rays upon a dark senes, 
, nzied the light to such a degree, that ot the four cag Ww we 
messed this extraordinary scene, not one could discern amidst the 
a antenance with which he was familiar. ‘The position of 
{our pa yrs might have been compared to that of actors, who, 
re of a numerous audience, are incapable of distinguishing 


er sove 

The council cham 
torches 

apery sus|’ 
rder, and according to 
ad Muscovile banners, 
Gi Jolphus. 


Sweden, € 


“ 
Ae 
iis wd a 


resent : 
face amongst the confused mass 


, elie haveameucd 
ne elevated throne Wheace the monarch habitually harangued 
he ‘ 





- embly of the states, Was seated a bleeding corse invested with 
emblems of royalty. On the right of this apparition stood a 
i the crown upon his head, and the sceptre in his hand; on the 

’ an aged man, or rather another phantom, leaned upon the turone ; 


ral personages of anstere and svlemn de- 
k robes. and seated before a table covered 
ts. From the gravity of their deport- 
; oe ‘the latter seemed to be judges Between the throne and the 
action of the council-chamber above which it was elevated, were 
wced an axe anda block covered with black crape. — ; 
In this unearthly a sembly none seemed at all conscious of the pre- 
. of Charles, orof the three individuals by whom he was accom- 
{ Atlast the oldest ot the judges in black robes,—he Who ap- 
eared to discharge the functions of president, rising with dignity, 
three times with his hand upon an open folio. : Profound si- 
immediately suc ceeded. Some youths ot distinguished ap- 
varance, richly dressed, and with their hands fettered behind their 
s, were led into the council-chamber by a door opposite to that 
h Charles iad opened. Behind them a man of vigorous mould 
extremity of the cord with which theif hands were pinioned. 
lhe prisoner Who mare hed in the foremost rank, and whose air was 
e imposing than that of the others, stopped in the midst of the 
ncil-chamber, before the block, which he seemed to contemplate 
th haughty disdain. At the same instant the corse seated on the 
ne was agitated by a convulsive tremor, and the purple tide flowed 
esh from its wounds. The youthful prisoner knelt upon the ground, 
| laid his bead upon the block; the fatal axe, glittering in the air, 
ended swiflly ; a stream of biood forced its way even to the plat- 
f the throne, and mingled with that of the royal corse; whilst 
e head of the victim, rebounding from the crimson pavement, rolled 
e feet of Charles, and stained them with blood. 
Hitherto, astonishment had rendered the monarch dumb, but at this 
ectacle his tongue was unloosed. He advanced a few steps 
vards the platform, and addressing himself to the apparition on the 
le of the corse, boldly pronounced the customary adjuration, 
lf thou art of God, speak—if of the evil one, depart in peace.”’ 
lhe phantom replied, in slow and emphatic accents, ‘‘ Charles! not 
rthy reiga shall this blood be shed (here the voice became indis- 


site to W hich were sev 
r clothed in long blac 
thick folios and parchmen 


} 


ruck 


a 





; five monarchs succeeding thee shall first sit on the throne of 


n Wo, wo, wo, tothe blood of Wasa!” 

this the numerous figures composing this extraordinary assem- 
ge became less distinct, till at last they resembled a mass of coloured 
lows ; soon alter which, they disappeared altogether. The fantas- 
orches were extinguished of themselves, and those of Charles and 
ite cast their dim flickering light upon the old fashioned tapestry 
\ith which the chamber was usually hung, and which was now slightly 
ved by the wind. Duri»g some minutes longer, a strange sort of 
ly was heard—a harmony compared, by one ol the eye-witnesses 
unparalleled scene, to the murmur of the breeze agitating the 
ige, and by another, to the sound emitted by the breaking of a harp- 
g¢. All agreed upon one point, the duration of the apparition, 

they stated to have lasted about ten minutes. 
@ black drapery, the decapitated victim, the stream of blood 
h had inundated the platform. all had dis »ppeared with the phan- 
every trace had vanished, except a crimson spot, which still 
tained the slipper of Charles, and which alone would have sufficed 
mind him of the horrid vision, had it been possible for any ellort 
erase it trom his memory 





su 


Retarning to his private cabinet, the King committed to paper an 
(relation of what he had seen, signed it, and ordered his compa- 
ng fb do the same Sp te of the precautions taken to conceal the 
ents of this statement from the public . they soon transpire d, and 
generally known even d iring the lifetime of Charles XI. The 

| document is still in existence, and its 
lestioned: it conclude 


with the following remarkable words: 
i,” says the King, « 


all that [have just declared is not the exact 
I renounce my hopes of ahay pier existence, which I may have 











ed by me good actions, and by my zeal for the welfare of my 
. e, ar r the maintenance of the religion of my fathers 
* Ihereader will call to mind the death of Gustavus IIL, and the 
his assassin, Ankarstroem, he will observe an inimate connex- 
etween these events and the circumstances of the extraordinary 
. h which we have just detailed 
Che apparition of the young man beheaded in presence of the as- 
‘lates, prognosticated the execution of Ankarstroem 
* crowned corse represented Gustavus II[.; the child, his son 
sor, Gustavus Adolplius IV 
asily, by the old man was designated the uncle to Gustavus 
Duke of Sude Inania, regent of the kingdom, and alterward 
pon the deposition of his nephew 
—— 
A LEGEND OF MACALISTER MORE. 
' From F Magazine 
frequent habit of concluding my daily ramble by a half- 
tr, towards the gloaming, in the church 1. Indepen- 
myste is feeling inspired by the co un Of $0 
f ft human beings, once active ind { as our 
. inthe dust around us, there is a ri suty in 
on ot this lonely ruin which often drew my vare ste; 
: f ur the gloom of the pine-clar intau ’ 
a y ind, fitted the fancy to dwell o: e | U 
ee tory grou ot swelling turf related Cro 
: to fit before me; and the legends of the 
, ccession to my thoughts, as the twilight 
of tender melanc holy seldom obiruded 


on the 


and the 


gazed nameless graves—visior 
tramp of a martial step, or the 


inost 





authenticity has never 





neighbours in this particular refinement of sentiment. Wowmen, too. | 
play but a moderate part in the annals of their country. 
1 walked on one evening during these reflections to the further | 
corner of the churchyard, and stopped before a low stone-wall which | 
enclosed a portion of the burying-ground. bt was strongly but roughly | 
| built, without cement, coinpletely moss-grown, and along its top ran | 
|a clumsy wooden paling, of apparently later erection. ‘This rude en 
) closure was the burial-place of the Laird’s family—this bumble spot 
j Was the last asylum of their proud and ancient rece—it might, ina 
j Moralising hour, seem in iis decay to keep pace with the fortunes of | 
Ms tounders. Many a noble relic had taken bis silent place there since | 
|the lowering clouds of destiny had settled over the house of Mac 
| Alister. 
I remarked with some curiosity, close to the gate of this melan | 
choly-looking cemetery, a grave of more than ordinary dimensions. 
At the head was placed a stone crucifix, nearly balf-buried in the 
| rising sod—at the foot # smal! gray stone, perfectly round, and very 
| much indented, with more seeming regularity than could easily Lave 
| been effected by the lapse of time; and beside this stone a towering 
| thistle flourished. My landlord, who has some turn for ancient learn- | 
| ing, made me rather a inysterious answer to the questions [asked con 
| cerning it; he seemed desirous to avoid the conversation; and when 
my perseverance forced him to be more explicit, he drew his chair 
| closer to the fire, raised the togs to make a brighter blaze, and, throw- 
|ing @ cautious glance around the kitchen, commenced his story in a 
{ 
| 


' 
| 
| 








| ower tone, 
| ‘That grave, he told me, was the grave of Donean Roy, the boldest 
man that ever yet the Highlands boasted of, bold bad—the great 
}estot his day, and the sworn foe to the house of Mac Alister Through 
j his life he had pursued his mighty adversaries with unextinguishable 
jLatred; and at his death (here my landlord cast a fearful meaning look 
}at his wile)—be was buried at the thres 


thre 


Tite! 


veld of their tomb, to remind | 
m in calmer times of one who had wrought them so much evil 
The y dared not remove his body—they darea not touch the boly era 
cifix erected on his grave! ‘ 
ihe sacrilege. 

Dark times, long since past, had rolled over the feuds of the families, | 
but still the legends of old lived in the memory of succeeding genera- 
tions, and a fearful connexion betwixt the bouse of MacAlister and | 
the grave of Duncan Roy exists to this hour among its followers. So | 
iong as the soil which covers his fatal remains continues green above 
| im, 0 long, said my landlord, using in his eagerness the Gaelic word | 
| which means something more ruthless (han a conqueror,—so long must | 

the clan of bis destroyer Nourish ; but woe to the sacrilegous hand that | 
|should strike at his ever bluoming thistle!—~and let the Mae Alisters | 
| tremble if ever the rourd stone against which he rests his feet be sto- | 
| len from him!—* [t is strange,” said my landlo. J, “ but those are yet 

one that can say it’s true—it is strange that that grave to this day ri 
| 


"Twas said a warning voice had forbid | 








ses against any evilto the family. The night before the lady w ent” | 
continued he, ina scarcely audible w hisper, ‘it was seen,”’ said he | 
with emphasis, “to heave like the billows of the ocean, as if the body | 
would bave burst the ground to laugh at the dule war coming on its 
} enemy ; and the stone,” pursued he, warmed by his subject, and forget- 
| ting in his eagerness his former caution,—* the honest man is living yet 
| who swore to me his own eyes saw il, that on the day Miss MacAlister | 
jand her young cousin were to be trysied, the stone was away—the hole 
jit left the man put his band in, full of worms and snails and yellow 
withered grass—it's Allan's widow's father—I know the man—himself 
told me; but who took it off, and who brought it back, it is not for us | 
} to inquire.”” And my landlord concluded his tale in a voice of fearful 
solemnity. 
| ‘There was a long pause, for the story had impressed the whole fa- 
| mily with the superstitious awe its mystery excited. I cannot say 1 | 
| was myself quite free from the sort of breathlessness with which one | 
| listens to the wild belief of ages; butthe hint at the conclusion had | 
| caused a keener feeling —* Miss MacAlister trysted to her cousin ? 

“* No—she was nol trysted,” replied the landlord, a little hastily 

His wife gave a short cough, and pushed her youngest boy sume- 
thing farther from the fire. 

“ Which cousin?” said 1; “ young Mr. Patrick's father?” 

* Hlis elder brother,” replied the landlord quietly—* the heir.’ 
pronounced the magic word with dignity. 

“ And,”’ continued I, impatiently, what—why—how did it never 
happen?” 

My landlord's memory suddenly forsook him. T saw it would be ill | 
manners to press the subject, so 1 was forced to turn again to Duncan 
Roy; but the chain for that night was broken—we had both lost the | 
spirit of the theme, and from some accident it was not afterwards re 
newed between us. Not till the filling of my friend the minister's se- 
cond tumbler on the last day of my visit to his manse, did I gain a true | 
knowledge of the history of Duncan Roy 
In times too remote to allow any question as to their character, two 
iF owerful rivals disturbed the tranquility of the Elighlands. MacAlister 
| More—for all legends of bis race refer to him as their hero—was the 

only child of his parents. He was bred with all the care his quality 
demanded, and with more than the ordinary tenderness of his times 

A close connexion subsisted then betwixt his family and the Barons of | 
| Wevys, whose fame, great in the annals of their day, is now one of 
the dreams of history. he Baron of Wevys had two sons: 

gentle, gay, and beautiful,—the younger imperious, subtle, and of very 
inferior personal attractions; he was large, clumsy, raw boned, and 


’ He 





| 





} the elder | 


lof bis hair and con plexion, * Duncan Roy tda reugh cachghlin,” the 
| literal translation of which is, “ Red Duncan of the two rows of teeth 


| Nature had furnished his otherwise unprepossessing countenance with 


a complete d uble set of large black teeth; both jaws were equally eu 
i cumbe red; and the size of the formidable mouth which held this bi 
| deous assemblaze was pr ned to the ornament it contained. It 

was hardly to be sup; j tin hisearly years Duncan of the Double 

‘Teeth could expect to share « qualiy with his brother and his still hand 

somer friend the smiles of beauty: yet it is believed his pretension 


were not the less arrogant for this deformity; and to the disappoint 
ment of his youthful pride was traced those dreadful feuds between the 
families which ceased but with the life of one of t rivals 

The young Master of Wevys married. Wedding festivities then 
were quite unlike the mysterious privacy of such events ia our day— 


they lasted weeks, in the eyes of all the 


kindr 
ninore 


and the bospitalities 


of the two contracting hous were onlimited. Tar or near, every 
connexion on either side was int lio the festival; and many a future 
bride had cause to bless the y liberty of a meeting which gained her 


t of the brid 
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early; the choice of his compan: id brought this necessity belore 
him, and during the many scenes of the master’s bridal he made his se- 
le ction The bride ha fa move ly sister young ana tar and nythe as 
i summer morning, brought ri tor the first time ou this occa 
m. MacAlister More wooed and won her; bot of course she had 
nother suitor—Duncan Ros ‘There was little struggle between 
them—the handsome heir ot MacAlister had little to fear from the pre 
ent pretensions ol a younger ther, rude ¢ jungeir y; Out his alier 
esentment was of very different cons ence—it Was unceasiag, im 
acable, and pursued him through weal a: i woe tothe brink of b 
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small but gallant clan, too cireumseriin 


assume 


with lithe ceremony 


| of liberty with regret. 


| their husbands’ banquets 


jing, her stately step anc 


hard featured, and sirnamed, from a frightful peculiarity and the colour 


—s ——— =a 


d in territery to eacite jealousy 


| eulber from their possessions or their numbers; but their valour, and a 


certain degree of honesty in their transactions, bad given them an in 
fluence inthe rude Highlands they were otherwise bardly entitled to 

MacAlister found them great, and left them greater, and this 
in spite of his deadly striving with the formidable Duncan Roy. The 
Barons of Wevys were a branch of one ol the greatest femilies thai 
Scotland ever boasied of, and the sirength of their connexion made 
their power over the fortunes of their neighbours lor many ages almost 
unlimited. They were beginning, in their pride, to withdraw them 
selves from all clannish dependence, and, trusting to themselves alone 


had assumed a rank in their country scarcely interior to the noble ehiet 


from whom they sprung. Under the haughty reign of Duncan Roy 
the arrogance of lis race was fully fostered; and meeting with no do 
mestic check to bis embitious daring, he despised all foreign efforts to 
reduce his pride. His nephew grew up to man’s estate without disco 
vering any symptoms of manhood in his character; the clan would 
never have acknowledged Lim, undirected, as their bead There was 
one instance in their annals, of a former baron, equally insignificant 
having suddenly disappeared from among them; end the wredom ot 
their present lord was just suflic iently developed to make him lean 
with the utmost resignation on the counsels of his uncle 

The Tutor of Wevis bad never married. Mure than once he had 
threatened MacAlister that to him he should look for his bride ; but the 
charms of MacAlister's lovely lady were fading, aad the stera chici 
had long laughed in scorn at the boasts of his foe 


It was the custom in the Highlands for the large berds of black cat 


|} te, on which the wealth of the country principally depended, to be 


sunt regularly from the plains to summer among the rich green giens ol 
the mountains. The whole family usually accompanied them eorry 
ing only such common necessaries as were indispensable. A balkioe 
was their residence—a long, low but of turf. contain ng generally but 
two apartments, into whieh laird, lady, children, and servants, packe d 

y. The ladies, who lived in great seclusion in thei: 
more splendid homer, particularly liked these hill excursions, when 
they cheerfully amused themselves with all the rural occ upations oF 
their times; and ‘tis said they watched the closing week of these dey 
They seem, in general, to have mixed little in 
company. ‘They seldom went from home, and they did not often grace 
The great hall was the only public apart 
ment; and asthe revels it witnessed constantly continued without in 
terruption for days, the ladies could not be supposed to appear there 
frequently; tt was not, therefore, surprising that they longed to es 
change the dull employments of their more stately apartments, and the 
routine of their boushold management, for ihe merry bustle of moun 
tain freedom. 

These excursions seldom took place till after the Lammas floodrains 
Which, in compliment to 81. Swithin, seldom attempted in (be High 
lands to cheat him of one of his forty days. One beautiful autumn 
MacAlister More carried his family, as usual, to the bill; and having 
settled them there, be collected the briskest of his attendants, and se! 
forward himself on # hunting expedition which was to last some days 
The lady, her daugiiter, and their maids, with one or (wo elderly men 
left in charge of the herds, anda crew of boys, inseparable from every 
Highland establishment, continued alone at the bothie 





In those pr 
nitive ages, the Highland ladies, like the ancient Grecian dames, held 
themselves superior to none of the domestic employments of their 
bomes ; it was very common for them, on these bill exeursions, to su 
perintend the yearly washing of the family linen, which the pure air of 
these elevated regions, or the virtue of some particular spring, Was 
thought to bleach with peculiar perfection. The lady of MaeAlistes 
seized the occasion of his hunting expedition to employ ber maiden» 
in this long-delayed labour. A piece of turf near the burn-side wa 
soon lifted, a small hollow scooped underneath the spot where it had 
lain, and a large ketile hung on the poles which bad been rudely fas 
tened together to support it. The erew of boys collected the fuel and 
fed the fire; and the numerous damvels, whom the due state of her 
lady required ever to bang about her, were quickly employed in the 
merry service of the day. 

The lady had chosen for the scene of ber occupation a bit of green 
turf, above which towered the rocks that closed the gien. A noisy 
cataract dashed down the steepest precipice, and rushed on past the 
bothie to plunge into the lake which filled the rest of the valley 
Along the banks of this wild burn the groups of cheerful girls were 
scattered ; some bending over the cogues in which they wrung their 
linen—some tramping with noisy glee in larger tubs beside them— 
some in the very middle of the burr, dashing the water upon the lon 
line of snow-white napery, amongst which the lady herself was walk 

{ dignified demeanour contrasted with the 
quick and active motions of the train by which she was surrounded 
The night was coming on, and the herds, that had been seattered 
throughout the day upon the sides of the mountains, were beginning 
slowly to gather towards the best descent, 

MacAlister’: ouly daughter, his only child, was standing aloof from 
her mother, neer the margin of the lake, watching with unusual seri 
ousness, the close of evening. 8 





e wandered till she reached a high 
rock, advancing so tarinto the water as to form a little bay, where her 
father's fishing-boat could lie secure in every wind. She stopped 
when she reached it, and turned to look at the groups «till busy by the 
side of the burn. Just at this moment, a loud shriek burst from the 
rocky mountain, at the head of the glen, which echoing round and 
round from « very hollow, rang through the valley Another scream 
succeeded, and the herds, os if impelled by sudden fear, came peltiny 
down the steep slopes of the bills in hurried disorder. 

The lady and her maids stared round them in breath!ess wonder.- 
It was the voice of the trusty bowman. He shouted again, and the 
report of the smali carbine he carried in virtue of his office, as protec 
tor of the herd, peeled oing bills, The lady raised her 
eyes, and, looking up, beheld Lim leaning in an attitude of despai 
over the summit of the precipice; the white loam of the cataract eprin 
kled his garments, and the noise of its waters prevented the few words 
he wildly uttered from being distinguished in the vale below. The 
lady’s blood ran cold within ber—she sunk upon ber knees by the burn 
side, and fined a look of horror on the adventorous bowman;: he had 
thrown himeell from the rock ! hanging, like some devoted being 
with no support but the grasp bis hands had taken of 
the point above, he searched with his feet in vain for some small step 
to rest his weight on He hong @ minute more, when, slac kening bis 
feeble buld, be fell heavily upon a patch of mosy bog at the foot ot 
the fearful craig, which goes to this day by the name of the Bowman's 
Leap. Ile lay fora moment motionless; then rising at a bound, he 
continued with an air of desperation his difficult descent, leaping from 
rock to r 
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against its side, 


k over chasms which in 
inbe might have shu 
the rough ground with the sper d of the 


ing at length 


calmer moments a younger ana 
lered at He darted down 
flying wild deer; and spring 
tion from the last stone that checked 
bis way, be dropped on the green sward, almost exhausted 

iis fall by loud, insulting shout from the water 
There already middie of the lake, glided securely away the 
little boat ‘Two unwearied rowers speeded its fight; and standing 
immediately before them, his « sp Waving scorntully in bis! and, and 
MacAlieter's « nly daughter lying senseless in his arms, was the stout 


man th 


with trantic precipite 


was greeted a 


near the 


martial ficure of D incan Roy With a laugh thal w ade eve ry echu 
of the wild glen tremble, he shouted the fearfal wer-cry of his clan; 
and while the thrillmge * Pollow me yelled through every corner ot 
the hills, the boat seemed tu leap on ti e waters that bore it away 


Porsuit wat hopeless ; 


the 


lithe crew ot 
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The audacious 
of their country, 
but gradually their mea 
1 of Duncen Roy grew indistines 
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me 


yet the three age 
poys attemy ted it, while the he ple «s lady and her 
upon the rocky margin of the leke in per 
victors suddenly struck up one of the wild boat songs 
keeping (ime in insulting chorus to 
sured strains died away, tbe proud tors 


ect agony 
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a mere epeck on the distant waters. 

MacAlister’s daughter recovered from her swoon of fear, before she 
had quite reached the opposite shore. ‘There another scene o! dread 
awaited ber. ‘The Tator of Wevys had long been preparing for this | 
bold attempt; it was one of his settled plans of revenge, and he had | 
not entered upon it carelessly. At the further end of the loch a chosen | 
band of bis adherents awaited him, leading several of the little spirited 
ponies of their country. On one did the ferocious Tutor place, with all 
the gallantry of bis nature, his trembling prisoner; and coimiorting her 
in the gentlest tone he could subdue his haughty voice to speak in, be | 
seized himself the bridle, aud directing at once th al © 
he gave the briek time of their warch, by beginning, with all the spirit 
of wis race, the heart-stirring air of “ Come away with me, lady! 

The party tramped loudly on, over the stony paths of the corrys and 
the wide heaths that succeeded them, till they reached a ford on the 
copid river that bounded the plains of the property of MacAlister. ‘I hey | 
stopped before they prepared to passit; and prying round them thro 
the gloom, checked their progress for a few 
thering firmly, at a word they plunged into the current. 
which had hitherto been concealed by the clouds of a lowering sky, 
now burst from behind the distant mountains, as if to afford the unfor- 
tunate young lady a last view of the home of her childhood. She had 

hitherto pursued ber way in silence, hardly replying to the occasional 

allantries of her guide; but now, when every hope of redress seemed 
fed, unable longer to control ber griefs, she gave loose to her tears, 


| 





few words of gentle entreaty, which were afierwards wove into @ pa- 
thetic Gaelic song, by the bard of the family, know as “the Lady's 
Supplication to Duncan Roy.” The sweet tones of Ler voice, and the 
tender, confiding manner she assumed towards him, seemed to make 
some impression oa the stern temper of the Tator. He turned and 
looked on her, and gazed on her pale features, as they escaped trom 
the drapery of the scarlet plaid she had thrown over her jet-black hair. 
He paused for a moment only, then sate shaking his head, he began 
to sing one of the enchanting melodies of his peculiar country, giving 
# pathos to the recurring chorus, “ Horo Mbairi Dhu!” “ My Mary, 


beautiful Mhairi; but, alas! she felt it rendered her condition more 
hopeless. She performed the rest of her journey in resigned despair ; 
eod the historians of her day relate, not without a comment, that when 
she reached the castle of the Lord of Wevys, she gave her hand, young 
and lovely as she was, without apparent struggle, to his uncle 





Alister. Revenge,—speedy, direful, dreadful,—was his only occupa- 
tion. Furious from hate and passion, he drove on his preparations ; 


| mounted; and entering the cottage, 


ea er — “508 mee Re . 
as they watched bim, and the boat he bad so dearly freighted became that dawn which wasto wiiness his departure, bis adberents were | as those who were to assist in the cer 


secretly assembled inthis sinall cottage, to renew their oaths of alle- 
gianee, to receive fresh tacks of their farms, and to pay him their last 
year's rents they bad refused tothe call of MacAfister. They were 
sitting sadly together, hurrying over their business with the stealthy 
eagerness of fear, when they were alarmed by a hasty step, anda rep 
against the door of the cottage. It could be no foe who moved so 
secretly ; but, to guard against surprise, the party ranged themselves 
round their lord; aud the constant companion of all his fortunes,— 
his second in every victory, his follower in every difficulty, the hand- 
somest of his race, and the hero of his clan,—the young and gallant 


€ disposal of his troop, Callum-a-Glinne, Malcolin o’ the Glen, rushed towards the guarded | assembled dignitaries was strikingly grand; an 


door. He opened it hastily; and the breathless messenger almost 
dropt into hisarms. *“ ‘The dragoons!’ was all that be had strength to 
utter—all that there was time to bear; for, amidst the stillness of night, 
and the trembling silence of the Baron’s vassals, there came sweeping 
through the air the fast approaching tramp of the troop at full gallop. 


| Callom-a-Glinne and the Lord of Wevys rushed from the cottage. | surrounded by the marshals and nobles of the 
short moments, then ga- | Hardly bad they turned the projecting corner, when the clash of ratt- | sented himself to the assembly, and placed himse 
The moon, | ling arms rang through the gloom of night, and the stern * Halt!” of | His dress was sumptuous: he wore a mantle of 


the English officer thrilled on every ear. ‘The dragoons instantly dis- 
seized the whole party it con- 
tained. Duncan Roy was not among thei; and the troopers, lit- 
tle accustomed to Highland warfare, and satisfied with their close 
| examination, would have at once retreated; but by the side of their 
| commanding officer rode MacAlister More. Sure of his intelligence, 


and leaning forward on the shoulder of her conductor, she uttered a | and, from the consternation of the party and the persons of whom it | side; and the artillery being silenced, the ceremony op, 


| was composed, almost certain of his prey, he was in no mood to relin- 

| quish his hopes of vengeance. Turning towards the craggy hill at 

the foot of which they stood, he briefly explained the possibility of 

| fight in that direction. ‘I'he officer looked up at the precipice with in- 

| credulity, and the troopers clustered together, without expecting orders 
| to advance. 

The gray dawn was now breaking. MacAlister, laying his heavy 

| hand on the arm of the officer, pointed to arock not high above them, 

and showed him two moving figures creeping noiselessly along its edge, 

| MacAlister More sprang forward, and bounding up the nearest ascent, 


tarato me!" very little suitable to the character for ferocity which he | leapt towards his enemy. Strong, firm, and active, though his dimen- | attachment, and breathed towards the person of 
bore. The change in the style of his gallantry did not escape the | sions were gigantic, and he was past the middle age, he gained apace | pressions of inviolable fidelity. 


| upon his flying foe, who, large, thick set, and heavy, and turious at the 
| necessity which urged him to flight who never yet had failed to fave 

his danger, made slower progress towards the summit. 
| with a tardy step; and MacAlister pursued with the fury of long-de- 
| layed vengeance. 


} him almost to his side. One rugged craig was alone between them. Dan 


; | can Roy had gained its top; and MacAlister had laid bis hand upon the | will attend our eagles; and our enemies, who ealcu! 
4 sf . ‘ . t¢ : * . 
and not trusting alone to his private injuries, he espoused, in addition | fragment which le meant should support his well-aimed bound. Duncan 


He fled, but | 


The heavy step of Duncan Roy lagged on the un- 
It would be vain to try to deseribe the ungovernable rage ot Mac- {easy ground. and the springing course of MacAlister had brought 
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| mented with ermine and embroidery, with a black Spanish Ct, Orng 
plumed, and tooped in front with a diamond of transcend, meth 
Fora time, the roar of cannon, and the acclamation of the 1 beeey 

| that hailed bis enfree, were deafening. Bowing repeated, em 

| assembly, while all beside remained uncovered, he «e y le 
the throne, with his brothers Joseph, Jerome, and L 
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bration of mass by the Archbishop of Tours and Cardi 

The religious portion of the pageant appeared to ex 
in Napoleon’s mind. His opera-glass wandered oy 
multitude who composed the spectacle; and his at 
recalled until the mass was concluded, and the central de tet 
from the electors of the empire, comprising five memberet, . 
electorial college, -marshalled by the conductor of the un sie! 
ascended the platform, and stood before the throne. Dubois inn 
of Maine and Loire, in a loud and commanding voice, ey 


- : then ded 
with his address. The harangne teemed with sentiments of puna, 


the Emperor os 


| As the orator proceeded, Napoleon marked his a 
| nods and encouraging smiles, till Dubois, after alladi 
overtures which had been just submitted to the Allies, 
these bold and ominous words;—* If they leave us 

between war and infamy, the entire nation will rise to 

you from the too moderate offers which you bave 
. rope from fresh convulsions. 
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| 
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enc ¢ , ate upou our dis. 
cord, will bitterly repent that they have incensed us,” 


| 
to his particular reseutments, the wrongs of the young Baron of | Roy stopt, and turning round, stood resointely upon the edge of the pre- | Amid thunders of applause, the deputy ceased speaking; when ths 
Wevys, his lady's nephew, whom he asserted to be the innocent vic- | cipice. He half-unsheathed his ponderous broad-sword; and, fixing his , Arch-Chancellor arose, and advancing to Napoleon, notified the 
(im of his uncle's ambition. The justice of bis cause gained him | eyes with the glare of a savage on his enemy, he grinned horribly through | ceptance of the Constitution. It was ratified by a million ands belt 
powerful assistance ; bat not content with this, and determined that | the double rows of teeth with which nature bad so fearfully armed him, of affirmative suffrages; and with a flourish of trumpets, a herald pro. 
no heiress should increase the pride of Duncan Roy, he instantly en- | The dragoons were still far below, placing their reluctant footsteps on | claimed, in the name of the Emperor, that the additional acts to the 
tailed the succession to his property on the male line only, cutting off, | the rocky ascent. 


There was time for a mortal struggle; but as they 


constitutions of the empire were accepted by the French people 


with the aaanimous consent of his people, his daughter and all her des 

eendants. To prove himself in earnest, he adopted bis nearest of kin 
that moment into his family, acknowledged him as his heir, and treat- 
ed him thenceforward as his son. 

The Tutor of Wevys awaited with fortitude the coming storm, and 
he bore the news of his lady's loss with a smile of contemptuous an- 

er. lis revenge was not the less successful that it had forced 

facAlisier to such a step against his only child. One piece of fortune 
too, was in reserve for him—his nephew died. How this obstruction 
to the Tator’s schemes came to be thus suddenly removed at so criti- 
cal a point of bis affairs, the legends of the house of Wevys have not 
informed posterity; but they tell that Duncan Roy made a kind hus- 
band to the beautiful Mbairi, and, as there was no rival to dispute her 
state, ‘twas said that, even in the young lord's lifetime, MacAlister’s 
= ceased alter a while toregret the less dignified home she had 
quitted. 

Just at this eventful period, the national troubles, which had so 
deeply agitated the southern parts of the kingdom, began to make 
their way into the Highlands; and asthe strife between the unfortunate 
Kiog Charles and his people heightened, the private eanimosities this 
ecntention fostered blazed forth With a fury that quickly desolated 
theie unhappy country. The Tutor of Wevys and MacAlister More 
of course took opposite sides. Duncan Roy was one of those who 
most fearlessly aided a sinking cause, rallying again and again, by the 
side of many an heroic leader. But with the failure of the Duke of 


of the King and the flight ot the Prince of Wales damped the ener- 
gies of the most daring. The bright and dazzling day of Montrose’s 
successless valour could not arouse them; and Duncan Roy saw him- 
self a houseless, landiess, and proscribed fugitive. A_ price was set 
upon his bead; his lands were forfeited, and given, as the only means 





Hamilton's enterprise the loyal party seemed to expire; the execution | 


| darted towards each other, Callum-a-Glinne rushed before them, and 
crying aloud to his lord to flee, be sprung fearlessly upon the point of 
rock ou which MacAlister in vain attempted to secure a footing. 
Favoured by his situation, he checked every movement of the 
desperate chieflain, up or down, here or there, at every turn he pre- 
sented his matchless sword-arm. Foiled in every effort, MacAlister 
More gnashed his teeth in sullen rage; and collecting his utmost strength 
for one last determined struggle, he rushed forwards. ‘The dragoons 
had now nearly reached the spot, and the faithfui Highlander saw him- 
self upon the point of being overwhelmed by numbers. In this extre- 
mity, he seized a moment which the ungarded madness of MacAlister 
presented, and letting fall a heavy blow with the back of his broad- 
sword, he hurled him senseless from his insecure position. ‘The sol- 
diers darted onward with a hideous clamour: they surrounded the 
rock on which the young hero stood, and assaulted him at once on 
every side; but Callum-a-Glinne despised their numbers. It was not 
for his own life he fought. Placing his back against a higher tier, which 
unhappily, reached only to his shoulders, he dealt about him with the 
energy despair alone can give. For long he kept the whole dragoons 
at bay; when, alas! as he was raising his claymore to strike a more 
than ordinarily adventurous soldier, the weapon fell from his nerve- 
| less hand, his head rolled down the mountain side, and bis body dropt 
| prostrate on the narrow shelf—the scene of his heroic bravery. A dra- 
| goon had, unperceived, stolen along round up the rock, and creeping 


Again the batteries saluted and a sustained cheer resounded from the 
assembly. A golden table and standish were placed before the Em. 
peror; and while the Arch-Chancellor unfolded the parchment, and 
Joseph Bonaparte presented the pen, Napoleon ratified the deed by 
placing his signature to the Constitution. 

When the popular approbation, which this part of the ceremonia 
had occasioned, had subsided, the Emperor prepared to address (be 
assembly. Although short of stature, and not gifted with the com 
manding exterior which is so requisite to arrest the attention of the 
populace, the fire of his penetrating eye, and the peculiar energy of 
his action, amply compensated for inelegant demeanour, and the & 
fects of a voice, neithersweet nor powerful—and now, when nisi 
beyond its compass, sirill and indistinct. He read his speech froms 
written paper, and the style and language left little doubt that te 
composition was his own :— 

‘* Emperor—consu!—soldier—1I hold every thing from the peop 
[In prosperity, in adversity, in the field and in the council, in pow 
and in exile, France has been the sole and constant object of my 
thoughts and actions.”’ A tissue of invective against the monarch 
“violators of all principles,’ mingled with allusions to the national « 
tachment towards himself, succeeded, until he thus wound up bis be 
rangue:—“ Were it not my country alone which the enemies 
France aim at, | would surrender to their mercy the life w'sch they 
so inveterately pursue. But say to the citizeus, that so long as thy 











stroke of his sabre his head from his shoulders. 

His grave, or rather the cairn of stones which his countrymen gath- 
ered on his remains, is visited to this day with respect. 

But the murder of the gallant Malcolm came too late. Duncan 
Roy got clear away; and MacAlister More, on recovering from bis 


juently manifested, the rage of our enemies shall be impotes’ 
Frenchmen! my will is that of the people—my rights are theirs—a) 
honour, my glory, my happiness, can never be separated from (he 
honour, glory, and happiness of Franch.” an 

He ceased amid rapturous applause. When the tumult ercitec 


trance, saw that pursuit was needless. 


of ensuring the execution of the senteace, to his vindictive enemy | 
MacAlister More. . 

MacAlister instantly proceeded to take rigorous possession of his | 
new property; but its lord escaped his vengeance. He was said to 
have transported bimse!lf beyond seas, and to have j ined bis wander- 
ing sovereign abroad; though there were many who believed he still | 
lingered in some secure retreat among his own mountains 


Wevys. 
per, reached the glen of the MacAlisters. 


His la 


to submit, without reserve, to their conqueror. 
night 


| 

{ 
} . . . } o e e . f 
tillhe got immediately behind the point he stood on, severed at one | preserve for me those sentiments of affection which they haves! 

‘ 

| 

' 

| 

| 

| 


Years passed away, and nothing was heard of the fate of the Lord of 
How he fled, or where he wandered, never, even in a whis- 


never returned to his property, and his vassals were obliged reluctantly 


MacAlister got news from a hasty messenger, which entirely 


his address had subsided, the Archbishop of Bourges, Grand Aimove 
of the empire, presented the Evangelists on his knees to Napoieos 
| who swore to observe, and canse the Constitation to be observe 
| The Arch-Chancellor then tendered his obedience to the Constitet 
j and the Emperor—and, animated with une feeling, the whole ass 
| bly swore submission to the laws, and fidelity to Napoleon. 
When this act of allegiance had been performed. the steps 0! 


dy and his pretty boy 


One stormy winter's 


disturbed his temper. 


He told none the cause of his disorder, nor did 


The lady of Wevys had been allowed to remain in her husband's 


hrone were cleared, and the central deputation was withdrawn 


easile : 





family 


her father 
but she 
as Was the cusiom 


and there, after a separation of so many years, did she receive 
She entertained bim with the respect (hat was due to bim; 
obtruded herself rarely int 
of ber times, in the domestic arrangements of her 
It was whispered among a few of ber servants, that more 


»his presence. She was occupied 


he change in aught the disposition of his household; but he barred 


with his own hands the door of his daughter's chamber before 
tired torest. Did he rest? His lady, on the following day, 


mysterious | 


i 

| 

he re- | 

' 

| appeared | 
fixed with horror; MacAlister himself was wild and uneasy: and (he 
0ks of his two most trusted followers, bis heir and his 

' 


eagle of the national gnard. 
of the line, and that of 
A scene unequalled in effect followed 


provisions were p epared than ever quite appeared upon the strangers’ 


henchman, told of some fearful deed 


tables; and ‘twas thought, too, that 


she olten looked wearied 


atthe 


At the entrance to the tamily burying-ground, in the charchyard, 


Bonaparte sprang from bis throne, 
| mantle, rushed on to meet his eagles; 


{ 

playing a long line of dazziing splendour from the throne tot 
Carnot, ina white Spanish dress of great magnificence, ca 
Davoust bore that of the first rez - 
the marine corps was supported by Dec 


and casting as 
the momentar 


hea 


ried 


ide bis p 


y silence wa 


eee : : 
there lay a new-made grave; and traces of blood, and marks of 


ng 


morning's meal; and two of 


' . 
ner 


u 


ral 


favoured maids were some 


} . . . ost . e to | 
stantiy changed into an enthusiastic shout, which seem d 


times observed skulking out towards the gloaming: but these suspi 
ous never reached the ear of MacAlister, nor did one of the faithtul 
followers, of her house breathe them till calmer times horror of 


trom the castle 


‘ < : 

nd mortal struggle, were seen in a little woody dell, not many 
Three times, by order of MacAlister, was that new- 
made grave burst open, and three times, in defiance*of the dread 


poces 
i 


| 
| 


and | 


; Tb: . ively from 
through the heartsof all. Taking the eagles respective'y : 
t he returned them to each, with a spirited exhortation” 


ne , 
. . . +t the c 
low them to glory, and perish in their defence: while at the 


vearers, . 











: ‘ yrror of his deed, was the plaid-bound corpse it enclosed hurled from | each address the oaths of the excited soldiery responde J to the 8)" 
MacAlister More speedily retired to his paternal inheritance, carry- | its place of rest. It was thrown on the bare heath—it was laid in the tions of their Emperor. . 
ing bis daughter along with him. He treated her as a sort of state | bloody dell—it was sunk ia the gloomy lake; but the heath—the Bonaparte, habited in a crimson tunic, and surrounded by mar™ 
prisoner; and ‘twas said she drooped and pined away from the day of | dell—the water, were alike treacherous to MacAlister The grave | nobles, and dignitaries, from the platform in the open area distr 
bor torced return to her father’s h me. would not remain untenanted; and MacAlister, alter his third atte: ipt | the eagles of the diferent regiments, and viewed the troops atte , 
Things went on pretty quietly with MacAlister More and his new ared not dispute with fate: but, to bis dying day, be frowned when las they filed off in slow time before him. Nothing cov . co 
means to enfore e bedi nce when hise - y hie ‘led’ — . . hey ve semana nee a y- ‘ His —. : ; I] then, had been, | military music, the blaze of martial ee og T or ae es 
voked to the height hy a scret mes - from G “ Wer vs D semi aente ‘ . t hour 3 ey : laces dutiful, regi her carriage | innumerable arm fifty thousand men passed es the si 
Roy was known to be there ¢ gt eater tet mee en in | trom hoe She me ver saw h m again ; and she retired to a small | course of spectators their pro mized y reifera! i pies ned to es 
iunfuen ce might have spread, and extremely nai shone ey t . - ; Tow ; . = nn , 4 Corner of tue glen, stil ca vg {the La ly’s j man the mig ty events W lich hung in suspense ee ead tunve great 
mentsof his new vassals Max aloes mee pee ; re senti- ver, w rere she lived a few sad years in extreme seclusion; and she | feelings and reflecti as which only such a scene cous ps 
13 : : 2 Mees : ved her prety to the tomb he early sunk into, | vea Nor was Napoleon himself unmoved. When the ! 
applied ¢ re the eseret wmce ol government \ p of dragoons w ‘ » her ste { s raven locks grew mraAy Her story 3 bee nilong array rd} assed. he boldly resumed his seat upon t 
lespatched to relieve him; and with these, to the horror of the H g t mt theme the hards of her country There i ely jz dv ile his f beamed pride nd joy, and confidence ots P 
landers, he marched, to crush a e every symptom of rebellion € he _— “te , Sawant 7 von se af the ceremony: and retiring amid fresh bers 
Danean Roy had never | scountry: he had n faithful . Sige a Ta —_— en woe en com- | the close of the ceremony; a Peesrere. Seager ysl 
4 ‘ vara , , re fed bythe Gae poets The Mac Alisters, howey lo not | siastic approbation, which he repeatedly ane 6 
ereted in a cave a eT oe SOM eee 4 where, du ke to r history; and it would have been very im ledzed in all the imp and glory of aking and 4 ¢ 
whole time of MacA asters 1 idence, he a ween visited co muy vy known tom 1 I ! id the good ft rtut : : +h Bae 1 dec? he 2 i aaa a iohted at the Tuilleries , 
by his lady and a few confidential ndant » bad regularly imyt ’ minis ine a deri an oo srt a. it! e Ch umn de Mai. 1 spectacte of unri* i ers 
plied him with food. lie had intended 7 . st heat of nur it | ihus en ; Ass os r. » dhe tenasty of Fr ance a 
was over, totryto escape to France; but, | his purpose it was t ’ sire ccetcaie MmrnTrs J Hewretragre Aen grees ml a Nanoleon’s brow be 
cessary to obtain such funds as would enable him to cross the seas STORIES OF WATERLOO | foreve endGn Gates o* ed uy . short month, tert 
with decency As soon as MacAlister and his wers h ‘ 7 THE ITALIP 4 ' DSS) ity of Leing ir re ce te he fallacy of huma 
he ventured cautiously from his hiding-; @; an shag ts a . A kined by tg CHA - = . a io Waterloo too fatally demonstra ed the | J 
stronger than his ill fortunes at first made him look fo = onal tox ‘tal snip. eat ape: ee tl + hpedinty ; lations - . ’ raTReE-BRAS. 
temporary abode in a hut at the foot of a steep in nanontnneniaa! , . And m ch oe vid the swelling scene. Sancs) THE BAT rLe OF Ql ATRE BR 
coraer of his properiv, whence he could easily escape, by a hil! path | 4 > . lischarged from ft ve bridge of Jena ushered in ris From ine oe hed from the P ace R 
bot generally kgoww, to the ocean. Un the dead of the night, before |)... de Mai. In front of the military school a mighty amphi-{ At 4 o'clock, the Highland brigade maven eh the forest of 5% 
: es mec tor the accommodation of the spectators, as well | of Brussels, taking the road to Gemappe, ‘hr a" © 
_ _ -— —> ce eee 
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1830. 
rance of these celebrated regiments, as oy 
ark, was graod and imposing. The bagpipes play rtrd 
‘ we jartans fluttering in the breeze, and the sunbeams a r 
(ew bead, Om sering arms, arrested the attention, and excited the a 4 
Tater t * inhabitants, who had assembled to see them march ; 
pte m determination in 
rhere was 8 Oe eae proud name ther former deeds had woo 
shi ae emnat steadily on, like men going “ to do or die! 
ae iand pibroch had not yet ceased, when the bugles of ano- 
Tae High sean approaching. and in a few minutes the 28th regt- 
oh ed into the park, and followed the 42d. Although not a 
rok p iment, it was composed, generally, of volunteers trom the 
_ 7 and the appearance ot the soldiery formed a marked con- 
” eae Scotch corps which had preceded thea. 
ay + h hing eve of those daring islanders, told that war to them 
. at « pastime »"—confident in themselves, they went rejoicing 
‘ne Geld—“' eager for the tray,” but fearless of the consequences. 
o a was in unison with their feelings: the solemn soul-stirring 
Lol gon d no more—aod the park was filled with the light me- 
May moon is beaming, love.” 
i now marched past; regiment succeeded 





was OD 


roch was hear 
ae of * The young 

‘Toe Royals, the — —- 

uliiul reguiarny, 
oiled off ane Sir ‘Thomas Picton. The gallant veteran, monet 
. forthe field, with glass slung across his shoulders, saw the last of his 
<oleadid division pass by, and wheeling bis horse round, “ rrp 
nied bis brave soldiery, and touk the road, which, to him, led at once 
oy viclOry death ! ‘ 
— 5th division on its march through the forest of Soig- 
5 it may be necessary to state, that on the preceding menes (the 
the campaign opened by a French attack upon the Prussian out- 
vs. Zeithen’s corps, having ils advance upen Charleroi, was driven 
ack upon the bridge of Marchienne; whence, after a smart conflict, 

e Prussians retired to coacentrate at I leurus; Charleroi, being un- 
enable, was abandoned to the French, whose cavalry entered the 

jwo at HOON. ' P - : 

[hat Bouaparte’s serious plan was to penetrate into Belgium, W - 

iw apparent, aud consequently, the Duke of Wellington had issuec 

cders to his army te concentrate on the extremity of hts position. The 
ant of union crossed the great road from Brussels to Charleroi, ina 
line between Namur and Nivelles. 

At the intersection of these tour roads, stands the hamlet of Quatre- 
Bras. It consists of a few mean houses, and was there surrounded by 
rye-felds of enormous growth. On the right was Le Bois de Bossu, 
sa extensive and thick wood, having a deep ravine in its front. ‘The 

session of this wood was to the French a matter of paramount tm- 
vortance; as from itthey could debouch upon the road to Brussels. 
Fora short time a detachment of Belgians succeeded in establishing 
themselves in it; but, pressed by superior nombers, they gave way be- 
jore the British came up; and the French in considerable force in- 

antly occupied it. , 

Toe day was close and sultry, and the total want of water on their 
ine of march greatly distressed the division of Sir Thomas Picton. 
About twelve o'clock, however, the column reached Genappe, with a 

ops of the Duke of Brunswick, and the contingent of Nassau. With- 

uiamoment’srespite the wearied regiment pressed on to assist the 
Prince of Ovange, who was holding a greatly superior enemy in check ; 
or, aware of the value of his position, he gallantly disputed every inch 

{ gound, and succeeded in maintaing bimself against overwhelming 
vumbers, till the filth division came up to bisreliet. 

In justice to Marshal Ney, it must be admitted that his first corps 
was uselessiy withdrawn from him by his master, to support bis own 

erations against Blucher at St. Amand. [ts time was lost in counter- 
marching tothe right, and during the 16th it never fired ashot. Still, 

wever, Ney’s corps d'armee exceeded 30,000. His cavalry and ar- 
ry were both powertul, particularly the former, from his having the 
sdditional corps of Excelmans, which alone was computed at 3,500. 
Un the other hand, the British did not exceed 16,000 men. In ca- 
ury and artillery it was miserably deficient—the former consisting of 
tweak body of Brunswick bussars, and a limited number of Belgian 
and Hanoverian guns; the British cavalry, with the horse artillery, 
ame up only at the close of the day; being cantoned behind the Den- 
er, the great distance, (nearly forty miles,) and the dreadful state of 

e roads, rendered their exertions to reach the scene of action sooner 

ortive 

At half-past two the leading regiments of the fifth division reached 
‘tuatre-Bras. General Kempt’s brigade deployed to the left of the 

tussels road, and was instantly in action with the French advance, 

) alter driving the French from their position near Frasnes, had al- 
ty reached Quatre-Bras. The troops of the Prince of Orange, op- 
sed equally by the physical superiority and fierce attacks of Ney’s 
s, iad gradually lost ground, and the important position of the Bois 

‘su had been forced and occupied by the French. The 95th re- 

t was ordered to aitack it; the order was gallantly obeyed, and 
¢ French, after a protracted resistance, were forced to retire. 

Un the left the Royals and the 2>th were hotly engaged, and on the 
the Highland regiments and the 44th came promptly into action. 
general and bloody. While the Pritish ende avoured 
rench cavalry, favoured by the rye-fields which cover- 
radvance, clarged ere the regiments could form line, or esta- 
In some instances the lancers had partial success ; 
“erally, the pertect discipline and steady courage ol the British 
vabied them to repulse their assailants, who were driven back 
herate slaughter, leaving whole squadrons upon the field to at- 
vurcerous precision ot the Britis: musketry. 

© each regiunent was covering itself with glory, the 2°th was 

“'y engaged: notwithstanding the unfavourable ground where 

ven's were posted, surrounded by standing corn, which effec- 
icealed the « avalry until they were nearly in the arg- 
wosed to the fire ( ‘ 
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tfrom the heig above, the 28th regiment formed th 
r ns re regularity of a parade. In vain the lancers rushed 
'e Geen rye, to seek an entrance by the openings caused hy 
“aponade. As the men fell the place was coolly, but instantly, 
Numbers d pped; but while the faces of the square sensi 
‘sed, it presented a serried line of bayonets, impassable alike 
*r and cuirassier 
ved to penetrate, the enemy at the same moment rushed 
M three different sides: two faces of the square were charg- 
, - rs, While the cuirassiers gallopped down upon another 
' oment.— There was death-like silence: and one voice 
“erand calm, was heard it was their colonel, who called 
' ady.” On came the enemy! the earth shook 
4 nsteet, while on every side of the devoted band 
‘ reath the rush of cavalry. disclosed their nume- 
a Steady! men; steady The lance blades nearly 
my e's of the kneeling tront rank The cuirassiers 
A, paces: not a t er was drawn: bat, wher 
sued mi the « ne if each side poured t 
lina yment the leading files of the Frer lav 
‘ - led by a thunderbolt to the earth. ‘I'he as- | 
sen and 1, gallopped off for shelter to the tall 
a tant am of ketry from the British square car- 
k e left were snflering from the fierce and 
enemy, the brigade of General Pack. on the 
“ng ked. The 42d were charged in the act of 
on vo IMpanies that were on the fl ank of the re- 
nt cr id the embarras«ment 
t standing corr which reached alm 
og excluded from the sx jare. were in anit 
ted. Colonel Macarra fell halithe re en 
ut the gallant remnant, formed in a diminished 





their martial bearing, ' 


The light car- | 


until the brigades of Kempt and Pack | 
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square, at last repulsed the enemy, and fighting back to back, maintain- 
ed their ground, until their destructive musketry obliged the enemy to 
retire. 

The remaining regiments of the Highland brigade were hotly press. 
ed by the cavalry: there was not a moment's respile: no sooner were 
the lancers and curaissers driven back, tuan the French batteries pour- 
| ed a torrent of grape into the harassed squares, which threatened to 

overwhelm them. Numbers of officers and men were stretched upon 
the field. The French, reinforced by fresh columns, redoubled their 
exertions, and the brave and devoted handiul of British troops, “ feeble 
and few, but fearless still,” seemed destined to cover with their bodies 
the ground their gallantry scorned to surrender. 
Weilington, as de witnessed the slaughter of his best troops, is said 
to have been deeply affected ; and the repeated references to bis waich 
| showed how anxiously he waited tor reinforcements. 

* Frank,” said the commander of the 2th to the captain of grena- 
diers, who was binding a handkerchief round his bleeding arm, “this 
cannot last much longer; that infernal French battery will annihilate 
us;” for the defeat of a fresh cavalry attack was followed as usual by a 
storm of grape from the French gunson the heights. “ Would to God 
we dare move forward! the villains have got our range so accurately, 
that our gallant fellows are dropping by dozens; and there goes Mac- 
| Dermott!” and he pointed to the senior major, who was being carried 
to the rearina blanket, by four men. “Ila! the battery ceases: the 
corn moves: here come the devils.” 

“ Twenty-eighth, prepare for cavalry!’ said General Picton, as he 
rode up for shelter to the square. Again the lancers rushed from the 
rye; but the consummate discipline of the regiment had already | 
closed the breaches in their ranks made by the enemy's artillery. The 
daring lancers rode round the square to seek an opening. Each face 
as they gallopped past, threw in their reserved fire; and leaving the 
earth covered with their dead and wounded, again the broken squad 
ron receded. 

“ Well done, my gallant twenty-eighth !” exclaimed their general, | 
as the cavalry recoiled trom the square. “ Hilson, the enemy is in 
confusion. By Heaven! we'll charge them; and bere comes Kempt 
with the Royals to relieve you.—Twenty-eighth, wheel into line!” 
The regiment sprang upon their feet, and deployed in double-quick 
time. ‘ Forward! give them the bayonet!” 

lustantly, the regiment advanced with admirable regularity. The 
bear-skin caps of a French column appeared within thirty yards: the 
tall corn had hitherto prevented them from being noticed. ‘The stea- 
dy and soldierly silence, with which the previous manwuvres had been 
executed, ceased when the 25th saw the young guard before them: 
their pace quickened, their bayonets were lowered; alow murmur ran . 
along the line. The captain of the grenadiers, four paces in front, 
waved his sabre over his head, and shouted the Irish slogan: a hundred 
voices repeated—* Faugh a ballagh!"’ The murmur swelled into a 
cheer that seemed to rend the heavens. The bayonets crossed; in an- 
other moment the French column was broken, and the 28th, with oaths 
and wild shouts of victory, trampled over the dead and wounded, 
till the scattered guard was driven with hideous slaughter over the 
fence, and in great confusion fled across the road to the cavalry for 
shelter. 

Meantime, the 95th had repulsed the French tirailleurs, and succeed- 
ed in recovering the important wood, from which the Belgians had 
been driven; but this success was momentary. Under the fire of an 
overwhelming artillery, and supported by a cloud of cavalry, which 
hovered on the verge of the Dois de Bossu, the French light troops re- 
entered the wood: the 95th, after a gallant struggle, were obliged to fall 
back, and once more the French occupied the forest. 

Early in the action the 92d were in position ina deep ditch, to co- 











ver the guns and cavalry. Foran hour, the situation of the regiment 
was most unpleasant, from being greatly exposed to the fire of the ene- 
my’s guns. The Brunswick hussars, who were in front of the High- 
landers, having attempted to repel a charge of French cavalry, were 
repulsed and driven back in great disorder on the 92d, and the French 
followed up their success by sabring the rear of the hussars. The 
Bronswickers galloped down the road, on which part of tbe Highland. 
ers were obliqued, while the remainder lined the ditch, 

For a time, from the melee having mixed the rear of the hussars 
with the front rank of the cuirassiers, the 92d could not assist, them. 
At length the Brunswickers and their headmost pursuers wheeled 
round the right flank of the Highlanders, who were thus enabled to 
deliver their volley. The converging fire of both wings fell with such 
terrible effect on theadvancing curassiers, that the cavalry was pertectly 
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Sih division, with the 3d, and the guards, took “ 
night on the ground their unboun i 
civete da. & ded heroism bad held through this 

Ney fell back apon the road to Frasnes. The moon rose angrily 
Sull a few cannon-shot were heard after the day bad departed : gradu- 
ally they ceased. The fires were lighted, and such miserable provi- 
sions as could be procered, were faraished to the harrassed soldiery ; 
and while strong pickeis were posted in the front and flanks, the rem. 
nant of the British, with their brave allies, piled their arms, end stretch- 
ed themselves on the field. 


Hiisccllancous Articies. 


Parisian Architecture. 

There is more of dignity in the architecture of Poris than in that of 
London: because the building material, stone, has an appearance of 
greater durability, and because the openings of the doors and windows 
are larger, and for the most part have more allusion to Grecian or Ro 
man architecture, But what spoil almost all the buildings in Paris, 
and almost all the chateaus in France, from the Tuilleries down to the 
commonest dwelling-house, or stable, are their intolerably high roofs. 
What is the reason why a bigh roof in every building of the slightest 
pretensions to architecture is displeasing ? is it simply because high 
roofs are no longer in fashion either in France or in En land? or is 
there any reason against high roofs which is founded in the nature of 
things? High roofs, when they are unavoidable, or believed to be so, 








|are not displeasing in a wide barn, nor covering a sheepfold, nor in aw 


manulactory; because the distance between the side walls is so great, 
that to have formed a low roof would have re quired more expense 
than the end in view would have justified. High roofs are not dis 
pleasing in cathedrals, partly from the same reason, partly from their 
antiquity and the associations connected with them, and partly because 
they are most commonly formed of materials of more than common 
durability, put together with more than common skill; and also that 


|they are sometimes covered with lead, the parallel ridges formed 'y 
i) 


which convey, to a certain extent, an expression of design, Hig 

roofs are not displeasing, when they are governed by necessity, or by 
any other overruling cause. But why are high rools displeasing whem 
they are not necessary, or where it is believed they can be avoided 
Why, in short, are they built as seldom as possible by modern archi- 
tects? Because roofs, from their sloping surface, and the temporary 
nature of the materials of which they are composed, do not admit of 
receiving the impressions of that sort of architectural design which ia 
appropriated to walls of masonry, ‘Therefore, a high naked roof, 
over walls characterised by architectural design, is an incongruous 
assemblage of lines and forms, as well as of materials. It is true that 
the incongruity ip respect to materials is as great when the roof is low 
as when it is high; but though it is great in reality, it is not so great im 
appearance, and the fact is overlooked in the superiority of the archi 

tectural expression produced. If, therefore, there is some welltound- 
ed reason in the human mind, and which ought to have been felt by 
architects in every age, against high roofs, how comes it thet the 
palace of the Tuilleries has a roof so preposterously bigh? MM is cer- 

tain thet this roof must have been approved of, and even thought 
beautiful at the time it was produced ; how dows it happen, then, thet 
by the present age it is almost universally disliked? ‘The reason, we 
think, can only be, that the architects and their employers of the past 
wge were less refined in their taste thaw those of the present day. 
The well-founded reasons which we have assigned against bigh Ax 
when they are not necessary or, inevitable, were not developed 
in their minds, because the taste of the age did not call for such 
a refinement in the art. High roofs have many recommendations 
in’ point of utility, convenience and durability, and they afford 
room for a conspicuous display of timber and cerpentry: the prin- 
ciple of utility, therefore, and the influence of the carpenter seem 
to have prevailed over the principle of architectural expression. 
In the advancement of art, the progress is {rom the expression of the 
subject, or of mere utility according to the nature of the subject, to 
the expression of design according to the neture of the art employed 
on the subject. Low and partially concealed roofs, therefore, are the 
consequences of a greater degree of refinement in the taste of the 
architects of the present day and their employers, than existed among 
the architects of France and their employers at the time the Tuille- 
ries were built. Just after the Revolution this deformity of high roofs 
was felt as an evilinthe palace of Versailles, and a small portion of 





severed by the discharge. The road was choked up by the men and 
horses rolling in death above each other, and the regiment, totally dis- 
organized, retreated in great disorder. 

‘The adjutant-general now came up and ordered the 92d to advance 
In a monient they passed the ditch, and attacked a body of cavalry and 
infantry. A Freach column which was retreating to the wood kept up 
a severe fire; but the 92d bravely kept their ground, though in front 
of so superior an enemy, till baving left half its number on the field, 
including all the field officers and most of the captains, it was relieved 
by aregiment of the guards, and retired to its original position. In this 
short and bloody conflict it lost twenty-eight officers, and nearly three 
hundred men. 

Fortunately, at this eventful moment, the guards, under General 
Cooke, arrived from Enghien, after a distressing march of twenty- 
seven miles. At three o’clock on the morning of the 16th they got 
the order to move. Proceeding by Brain le Compte, the late head 
quarters of the Prince of Orange, they passed on to Nivelles, where 
they halted, lighted fires, and prepared to cook their rations But 
their bivouac was scarcely formed, when the constant roar of cannon 
announced the Duke of Wellington to be severely engaged: and soon 
after an aid-de-camp arrived with orders to harry up without a mo- 
ment’s pause to Quatre-Bras. The order was instantly obeyed. Ket- 
iles were packed; the rations abandoned, and the wearied troops 
gain resumed their march 

The path to the field of battle could not be mistaken; the rvar of 
cannon wes succeeded by the roll of masketry, which was every step 
more clearly audible W agons heaped with wounded British and 
| bronewickers, interspersed, told that the work of death was going on 
| ‘The guards indeed came up ata fortunate crisis. The Bois de Bos- 
u Was won; and the tirailleurs of the enemy debouching from its co- 
ver, were about to deploy on the roads it commanded, and thus inter- 
cept the Duke’s communication with (he Prussians. The fifth division, 
sadly reduced, could hardly hold their ground, and any offensive move- 
ment was impracticable: at this moment, one so perilous, the guards 
The French tirailleurs were issuing from the wood, but 
| paused on perceiving the advancing columns 

The first brigade, baving halted, loaded, and fized bayonets, were 
ordered to advance Wearied as they were with their fiiteen hours 





| 
| came up. 














march, they cheered and pushed iorward In vain the thick trees im 
neded them: each bush, each coppice, was beld and disputed by the 
enemy: but the tirailleurs were driven in on every side. Taking ad- 
vantage of a rivulet which crossed the wood, they attempted to form, 
and arrest the progress of the guards Tat stand vas tm mentary 
they were forced from their position, end the wood Wes once more 
rried by the British 

Their success was, however, limiled to its occupation; the broken 
| ground and close timber prevented th b ion trom forming: and 
en they emerged. of course, with conside e disorder trom its co 
ver, the masses of cavalry drawn up in the open grour J, charged and 
forced them back. At last, after many daring attempts to debouch and 
form, the t brigade fell back upon the thira m, whieh by flank 
» the w i had been en to form in square and rey ise the ca 
sirv. There t fiest brigade balted: the evening was now closing 
in; the attack the enemy bec fewer and feebler; a brigade of 


heavy cavalry and horse artillery came up; worn out by the sanguina 
e of six lone bours, the assailants ceased their attack, and the 





surugs 


| stacks of chimneys. 


| habitableness 


the roof of that palac® was \ywered and concealed by parapet dur 
ing the reign of Louis XVI, a subsequent portion by Napoleon, a 
third by Louis XVIII, and the alterations are continued by the present 
king. Another deformity in the \uildings of Paris, perhaps even 
more glaring than in the street homes of London, consists in the 
Why is it that s0 essential « part of every dwell 
ing-honse is almost always viewed asa deformity rather than as a 
beauty? Simply because in mre | street houses the stocks of 
chimneys are very seldom subjected to architectural design. A 
straight row of houses of the same height, or a regular composition of 
street houses, with all the stacks of chimneys of the same dimensions, 
and of the same height above the roofs, so far from being injured in 
effect by the chimneys, is improved by them. Uf the chimney-tops 
of street buildings were as regolar and aniform in distance, sige, and 
form, as the windows of such houses commonly are, the one feature 
of a house would have as much architectural beauty, and be as much 
approved of, as the other; because they are both equally essential to 
Whatever belongsto a building is capable of receiv 
ing the impression of design, and may be made to co-operate in tho 
cullivated or refined expression of that building os a whole. Even 
the rool of a dwelling-house producesa better effect when partially 
seen, than when totally concealed; because a roof always enters into 
the idea of a house. And what would « dwelling house be without 
the appearance of chimneys? Possibly very handsome as an archi 





}tectural composition, but certainly deficient in good taste, becanse it 


would not appear to be what it is It is to be regretted that the archi 


| tects of England have their atiention so much directed to churches, 


public buildings, palaces, and villas, while the taste of every-day ob 
jects in architecture is leftto chance. The true remedy for this evil 
will be found in the high cultivation of the taste of the middling and 
lower orders of society If every young person were taught to _ 
and persevered in drawing and in reading on the subject of pictorial 
composition, we should soon have a reform in street and cottage archi 
tecture.—Loudon's Gardener's Magaaine. 
katraordi wary Intended New Bridge al RBristol.—Some tome ago it 
was announced, in several of the London Papers, that ii was in con 
templation to build a bridge over the Avon, at Clifton, about one 
mile below Bristol, where the river rans in the channel of a rocky 
mountain, evidently formed by # convalsion of nature, and is seen by 
the spectator, on the land at either side, upwards of 200 feet, nearly 
ilar, beneath hisfeet. The bridge to be on iron suspension 
bridge, the platform of which will be 210 feet above the river at high 
water. The towers on either side, from which it is to be suspended 
will be 260 feet high, 60 feet higher than the Monument! The top 
the largest merchant-vessel is about 150) feet above high wa- 
astonished passenger will se« 


pery endic 


mast of 


ter-mark, so that the the majestic India 


man sailing beneath his feet, with its colours, that from the deck would 
appear waving in the sky, full 0 feet below the path on which he 
treads. ‘Ihe bridge is to resemble the Menai-bridge, by baving the 

yt-path fiveteet wide in the centre, and a carriage-way 12 feet wide 
men *ice 

Cur Fact.—The master of the Active of thie port, @ regular 
trader between Domfries and Whitehaven, bed for years two « 
bin pets that went regularly to sea with him, and indeed rarely 
visited the land—a small terrier anda black cat. The terrier, thougt 


1 fernale, was named Tobby and when one of her pups bad grown 
9 what may be called a dog's estate, tuc w@ { 


er was gifted to the 
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She Albion. 





Es : eS ee : 
master of the Skeldon—another trader which sails regularly between 
Whitebaven and Kirkcudbright. ‘The cat was no party to this ar- 
rangement, and indeed took the matter in such dudgeon, that she de- 
serted the ship at the end of three days, and was not again heard of 
for three months. During this period she must have lodged some- 
where, and what is rather curious, notwithstanding her warm 
friendship for Tobby, she never once appeared on board the Skeldon. 
When ashore and in Whitehaven, Captain Guthrie and his friend are 
much together, and indeed mess at the same cook's shop; and one 
day while taking their ease in their ino, who should look in upon the 
master of the Active but his old friend Tobby the elder. Though 
her tongue was silent, the animal's looks were full of meaning ; and 
after fawning cp ype ard on Mr. Guthrie, she endeavoured to direct 
his attention to the parlour door. As this circumstance excited atten- 
tion, the door was opened a second time, and then, to the surprise of} 
all present, Tobby ushered in with great modesty her old companion 
the black cat, and seemed exceedingly anxious to intercede in its be | 
half. At first the ronaway grimalkin looked as grave as a culprit does 
when placed at the bar; but as Captain Guthrie was very glad to see 
her and readily pardoned her past offences, she was taken back to 
the Active, where she has remained contentedly ever since. Tob- 
by convoyed her so far, and then went on board the Kirkcudbright 
trader—a vessel which, from the first, she never evinced the slightest 
disposition to abandon, ‘The above are facts, for the eccuracy of | 
which we refer to our informant the owner of the Active; and we 
may farther state, that the inference he seems inclined to draw from 
them is, that the cat and dog, after along absence, had met acciden- 
tally in the streets of Whitehaven ; that they bad greeted one anotber | 
as the lower animals sometimes do; that each had related its bistory | 
for the three previous months; that the dog had espressed content- | 
ment with her new berth; the cat, contrition for what she bad done, | 
and described in many an eloquent mew the misery of having no | 
settled home, and that Tobby, teeling for her destitute situation, bad | 
offered to ferret out Captain Guthric’s howf, and act as peace-maker 
On 80 interestin 





feetly certain; and to conclude in the true advertisement style, ftar- 
ther particulars may be learnt by applying to Mr. Bendall, grocer 
Friar's Vennel, who has on hand a large stock of old malt and grain 
whisky, sugars, teas, and coffee, at prices well worth the attention of 
the public. 


THE 





THE SPANISIL. 

[ This Ballad has historical fact for its foundation. Though after the 
usual fashion of the old Spanish romances, the incident is sadly 
* entoriidlle,”” while fictitious circumstances are superadded, to give 
effect tothe story. It may be as well to add, that “ Sant Jago” has 
ever been the war-ery of the Spaniards. It was, indeed, an invo- 
cation to their national Saint, in the moment of conflict. In the 


enthusiasm of the moment, it will be seen, on the perusal of the Bal- | 


jad, that the Castilian troop thought the Saint of Compostella bad 
assumed the shape and features of the Page, whose name happened 
also to be Sant-Lago. } 

With ninety gallant arquebusiers and forty cavaliers, 

Diego de la Gasca at Adra’s gates appears ; 

Behind him walked a gentle squire, of few and tender years, 

With face, as fair as new-born day first blushing through its tears ! 


With pensiles flattering in the breeze, and trumpet-clang, right gal- 
lantl 

Marched forth the chief in panoply, with page and his brave com- 
vanie ; 

And oF ees he reached the tall palm-trees, that on the plain stood 
toweringly ! 

Espied afar his eagle eye the Moorish horse-taila waving high 


Their turbans and their harness bright, each yataghan and spear and 
shield, 

Glanced in the sun, and showed the Moors like locusts in a harvest 
field; | 

Then of the Gasea’s scanty host fear struck the hearts, though tri- | 
ple-steel'd 

With mail of proof, while each stout knight !ooked up to heaven, | 
and thought to yield. 


“Be firm and bold, my stalworth men!” then Don Diego cried , 
aloud ;— 
Think ye to fly, like timorous doves, before those falcons fierce | 
and proud ? 
Re steadfast; and, b 
diive each vile mish 
shroud!” 


holy rocd! will we of that unrighteous crowd | 
velieving dog a meet, and cold and bloody 


But all in vain the Gasco’s words: his men were deaf, and would | 
not hear; 

Their blades in scabbard, and their arms unnerved,—like panic- 
stricken deer | 

‘That stand to listen, ere they flee, when hunters trim are drawiug | 
near. 

Ab, woe the day ‘such cravens should the valiant Gasca’s livery 
wear! 


Sant-Iago! hither, hither!’ cried the Gasca then in scorn. 
“My master, whither, whither would’st thou have thy standard 
borne? 
Some blazoned feat of hardihood my ungraced buekler shall adorn, 
Or of ber sole and darling child my mother shall this day be lorn ! 


My valorous boy !" the Gasca said; ‘the loveliest maid in lovely 

Spain 

Were all unworthy 
gain ;— 

From this day forth, if Christ shall grant that we the ‘vantage may 
obtain, 

Thou shalt my best-loved brother be, and share with me my sire’s 
domain. 


and too poor that generous heart of thine to 


Forward, good youth! “ "Tis done, my chief!" 
red deep his mettled steed, 
And forward rasbed impetuously, like the lightening wing'd jereed; 
Aud high above his plumed head, the stripling, ‘midst his furious 
speed, 
The Gasea's banner waved—end called his men to many a noble 
deed '! 3 
The beardless hero's 
Vain, 
And of the Gasca’s recreant host 
Dastards and women!” 
disdain: 
A boy leads where ye fear to go!—Charge !—Santiago ! 
and Spain "' 


the page sptar- 


oud aclaim was, shame to Spaniards! all in 


each stood aghast upon the plain 
cried the chief, in bitterness and deep 


God! 


Sudden each one of Gasca’s train in knichtly resolution stood 
Steadfast, while round the panting heart in warmer eddies gushed 
the blood, 
And shouted, “ Jesus! Mary! 
ood, 
Leads to the battle !—Men of Spain! then, charge upon that devil's 
brood !"’ F 


hy 2 ‘ ‘] ’ 2 } 
thanks '—Iago! Saint! the blest and 


With that, they for an instant paused, and breath'd 
silent pray'r 

For safety ;—then, with longing eyes, they sought 
ner’s glare. 


to Heaven a 


an occasion. ‘These inferences may be partly or | 
altogether fanciful, but the facts on which they are founded, are per- | 
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As lions fierce, they reasoned thus: “ Why should we fear the worst 
te dare? 

Incarnate, in that page's form, the Patron Saint of Spain is there!” 

Then on they rushed, in serried rank, even as a thundering moun- 
tain-stream : : 

Their war-cry to the Moorish ears was like the darting vulture’s 
scream 

To quaking fowl ;—and, following, as an eastern star, the helmet- 


leam 
Of young Iago, on they passed, as gaily as a “ summer's dream !"’ 


And slaughter thinned the Moorish host, that lately filled that bloody 
plain— d 

The lance of their fierce pride was snapped, and pierced the broad 
and massy shield ; 

And many a foeman sped in flight, and many were forced that day 
to yield 

To soldiers of his holy eross, in whom Christ's blessing stood 
reveal'd! 


But, lo! the page is wounded sore—the purple tide wells from his 
breast— 

That rash boy, in his courage bold, had too far in the melee prest !— 

His head, like to a drooping flower, doth on the Gasca’s bosom 
rest; 

And he—ihe corslet's clasp unbound—looks on a maiden’s form 
confest! 


“Nay, wonder not,” the maiden sighed; ‘‘my Lord knows not 
what Love can dare; 

But, oli! for that presumtuous love let me the Gasca’s mercy shiare. 

O'er-mastering all feminine fears, [shamed me not these weeds to 
wear ;— 

And die—that tears my heart’s sole Lord to dead Ximene, at least, 
may spare !”’ 


Aud never, from that fatal day, did Don Diego Gasca wed, 
| And many a tear of tenderness and ruth tor her, who died, he 
shed ;— 
| ; . 
And too bitter was the memory of Ximene; so the Gasca sped 
Again to fields of blood and death, and of Moorish eyes was long 
the dread! 





SUNUIMAcy. 


A son of St. Crispin, a resident in this town, and who has been years 
married, having become a prey to the green-eyed monster, jealousy, 
determined to try the strength of remaining affection in his suspected 

| rib. For this purpose, a few days ago, he hit upon the following notable 
expedient. After various shrugs and groans, and sobs and sighs, he 
hinted to ber that he was tired living in this wicked world, where all 
was deception, and threw outa dark hint to ber. In accordance with 
| his plan, he retired to the chamber, and erected a “ hanging” appara- 
tus, arranged so as to disentangle himself when be bad had enough. Lis- 
| tening to bear when his wife was coming up stairs, be instantly placed 
| the noose round his neck, and gallantly * threw himself off,”’ sagely 
| suspecting that his better-half, when observing him in this perilous si- 
tuation, would be irresistibly drawn by the cord of love to commiserate 
his fate, and hastily cut hitn down, and repent of her cruel treatment. 
| Alack for ezring humanity! she did approach him, but for a far differ- 
| ent purpose than the one he had contemplated; she pulled him lustily 
by the legs, with the charitable determination (as she expresses it) that 
since it was his own choice, he should be treated to “ a few struggles !”” 
| The apparatus, however, fortunately for the poor cobbler, gave way, 
and instead of being launched into another world, he was once more 
landed on terra firma. Being now satisfied where his wife's affections 
jlay, he immediately gave her a sound drubbing, for which he was 
| brought before the magistrates on Tuesday, and bound over to keep the 
| peace. The parties, who have no tamily, have since separated.— 
Halifax paper. 

Ata meeting of the Dublin Corporation, Mr. M‘Cleery, after expa- 
tiating at some length on the “evils which have arisen from the pass- 
ing of the Relief Bill,” said 

The devil he whisked his tail, 
To punish every nation, 

To Scotland he gave the itch, 
To Ireland Emancipation. 


An inhabitant of Clermont, who was formerly a baker, finding him- 
self destitute of the necessaries of life, determined to put an end to 
hisexistence. He selected the burial-ground for the theatre of his 
suicide. A pistol ball discharged into his breast terminated his exis- 
tence on the very spot where the grave-digger lad only to prepare the 
receptacle of bis remains. 

Business.—In the wealthy town of M lived an old gentleman of 
that description of bipeds yclept bachelors, who for “ many long re- 
bellious years’’ had withstood the earnest solicitations of his (female) 
friends to enter into the state of matrimony. Lately, however, he 
seemed to regret his long celibacy, and one evening, his friends find- 
ing him in an unusually pliable mood, gathered around him, and at 
length prevailed upon him to ‘pop the question” to a neighbouring 


| female, who, they had no doubt, was disposed to let slip no opportu- 


nity of exchanging single blessedness for matrimonial felicity. ‘To 


| this lddy, therefore, he “onward pressed his way,” and knowing from 


experience the ‘ shortness of time,’ and having a decided aversion to 
any thing romantic, he resolved to adopt the most coneise way of 
despatching business."”, On knocking at the door, the matron maid 
presenting herself, and having ascertained “her to be her,” he pro- 
| ceeded to “ explain.”” “ Madam.” said he, “ my friends wish me to 
| be married—they think you would suit me—I have no objection—] 
give you a fortnight to consider of it: good day ma’am ;” leaving the 
astonished damsel to meditate on the proposition. On the eve of the 
day fortnight, when she had proved that “hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,”’ a genteel rap was heard at the door, and, with trembling 
delight, she proceeded to open it, when a voice she had once heard 
and never forgotten inquired, “ Well, madam, have you decided 
about the business { named to you?” She blushed, and as pleasantly 
as she could, said something about ‘‘not wishing to disoblige Mr. 
’s friends, nor go out of the order of Provipence, the little time 
allowed her,” &c.: when the gallant suitor cut her short by replying, 
‘* Madam, I see which way your inclination turns—this day week we 
will be married.’ 

Mr. Witkie’s great picture of the King’s Visit to the ancient Palace 
of Holyrood is so nearly completed, that he has, within these few last 
days, had the honour of submitting it to the inspection of his Majesty, 
at Windsor Castle ; and we understand there is some probability'of its 
forming a part of the ensuing exhibition of the Royal Academy. at 
Somerset House. The favoured few, who have seen this pic ture at 
the Castle, pronounce it “ an 
its general effect, but in the 


tinguished portraits which it « 


admirable piece of work,’’—not only in 
exact liknesses of the multitude of dis- 
sontains.—London paper. 

The three years’ imprisonment to which the two Wakefields were 
sentenced, the one in Newgate, and the other in Lancaster Castle, ex- 
pire on the 14th of May. 

Naval Uniform.—The dress of the Navy in the time of Elizabeth 
Was scarlet, and so continued, with sundry fanciful variations, till the 
reign of George IL., who is reported to have ordered it to be of the 
present col and white, in consequence of having seen the 
Duchess of Bedford in a riding-habit of those colours 


urs, blue 


. Phe petition respecting the ancient Scotch titles of Lennox and 
Derneley. presenied to the House of Lords by the Duke of Bucking- 


—————— 


ham on — inst., was from Count Nuge 

ess, who is Dochess of Riario & 

branch of the Stuart family. yl tegen Gtscendant of 
Dukedom, but maintains that the title of Stuart D, ~~ r 

ing been to heirs male, cannot be descendible ro th eof Len bes 
who claims it, but is extinct; and it therefor € Earl of Dary 
Countess Nugent and ber issue the dormant ws le 1; 
Lennox and Baron Derneley, maintaining that if th —_ 
be disposed of to any one, she has the preferable me 
pedigree accompanies the petition. It will come a 
ration of the Committee expected soon to sit f 
Darnleys’s claim to the Dukedom. ad 


The grounds on which the two candidates for Co 
are of a very national complexion. Mr. Dan. Callaghs 
ward the “ ineligibility of his brother’ as his best ree, PRIS fa 
and Mr. Newenham urges ‘‘a family connexion of long mmend ‘ 
the city.” Heis an Irish cousin, we presume, of Ave * he 

The Dublin play-bills have the following strange headine-—. 
week but one of Mr. Macready’s engagement; on whicl meta, 
appear the principal pantomimic performers of Covens, ——" ‘ 
tre.” “ No offence to the General,” we hope. Sardea Thy 

Tariff Anecdole.—It is said that Mr. Canning met one 
Lord Sheffield’s innumerablejpamphilets On the restrictive 
library of some country friend. The tract is stated vinn® 
|} with a sentence like the following: “there can be no dow 
under a due system of protection, the growth of British w ap 
be greatly increased, and that our domestic wools might Ools mig 
be enabled to stand the competition of the wools of theo 
| The day being gloomy and the society not brilliant, the = bs 
| man changed every W into I’, and in this new shape he left ts es 

for the amusement and instruction of the neighbourhood, —o 

—~>—-. 
DUEL BETWEEN MR. O’GRADY ANp CAP 
TAIN SMYTH. “4 

Extract from the Evidence before the Coroner's Ju 
Dublin, March 23.—At tea o'clock the Jury assem! 

Barracks. ‘Te Coroner having called over the 
| which Mr. O'Grady breathed his last bein 
| quest was adjourned to the school-room. 
| The Rev. Mr. Manly—Is a Clegyman of the estab 

Is Curate of St. Peter's. Was called to see Mr. 

fessional capacity ou Thursday evening. Did not know him previor 

ly. He was then lying in his bed wounded. Had a.coavernaion ie 
| the deceased touching his death. On his first speaking to hin ne 
| offence he had committed against the laws of God, by going on 
| fight a duel, he said he conceived, according to the accustomed lee 
| of society, he could hardly have done otherwise than wha he be 
done; that he went out in compliance with such usage, but that be by 
no intention whatever of injuring Capt. Smyth. Alter sume conve 

sation on the subject of religion, L asked him whether he freely forges 

Capt. Smyth for the injury he had inflicted. He said he did consider 
that, after the insult he had received from Capt. Smyth in the stree’ 
he did not think Captain Smyth would have fired at him; ip fact, b» 
said, it was not honourable of him to do so, after the outraze he 
had committed upon him. He did not say any thing about havir 
discharged his pistol, but he said he had never betore seen e due 
fought. To his sight, he said, he was covered by Capt. Smyth's pis 
a minute before he was fired upon. This circumstance arose fr 
speaking to Mr. O’Grady on the subject of forgiving Capt. Smyth. | 
stated that if he did forgive him he ought to give some token; he ou! 
I said, before a person, properly authorized, to state as far as be cou 
any thing favourable to the surviving party. He could not, he si 
under his present circumstances, do any thing but state the truth, » 
it was not in his power to state any thing favourable of Capt. Sau 
He then stated that he would wish the subject to be forgotten wi 
he was gone, and that his parents should not prosecute; that betsy 
and freely forgave him, and that he would not, if he could, exchange 
situations with him. Ile desired me to make that communicatus» 
his parents, and that he was perfectly composed. 

To a Juror—The impression on my mind was, that bis opportust 
of discharging his pistol was not so fair as his opponent's; but bee 
not distinctly say whether or no he had discharged it. 

The Jury having intimated that they did not wish to ask Mr. Me 
any further questions, his depositions were drawn up and sigued 
the Rev. Gentleman. 

A long discussion then took place between the Coroner, the Jor 
and Mr. Kilhahl, as to the possibility of procuring the pistols #0e 
were used by both parties, when Mr. Kildabl said that the pete 
used by Captain Smyth should be produced, and he hoped tee 
party would produce those used by the deceased. : 

John Walter Carroli—Belongs to the firm of Lloyd and Cet 
of Nassau-street. Knew Mr. O'Grady for about twenty years je 
He is now dead. Saw him last alive on Friday, at about 4 qu” 
past one o’clock, at Portobello barracks, I was sent for by bel 
at about one o’clock on Thursday. I was sent by bis father °° 
barracks. After a short time Mr. O'Grady told me that the *” 
were “ ready,” “ fire,” and that Captain Smyth at the word"! 
raised his pistol, and at the word “ fire” he fired. Mr. Ob" 
thought he said that the word “ ready” was only to put them « ¥ 
guard, and therefore he was not prepared, and that he (Mr. O'bre 
was not aware whether he fired or not; and he said fhat aloo” 
situation was then a very perilous one, be would not exchange" 
Captain Smyth; that he did not, however, wish for a prose’ 
| the feelings which must pervade Captain Smyth s mind wou “ 
| sufficient punishment for him. . Sas 
| To aJuror—Did Mr. O'Grady say that after what had “ a 
| Captain Smyth ought not to have fired at him?—He said ae ; 
| Smyth ought not to have fired at him, and that be did oe eel 
| would do so. Mr. O'Grady said that Captain Smyth +e a an 
at the word “ready,” but that he (Mr. O Grady) did not 
pistol. 

J. M. Dolan, Esq 
the afternoon, was in Nassau street, on his w 
nearly at the corner of Frederick street. He 
striking. The party assailed was Mr. O'Grady. } 0 ceatl 
rance he was acquainted. I ran forward, and | founda a”. 
officer’s clothes beating Mr. O'Grady. The officer had -- 
and was thenen foot. Did not know the person of te® , Sou 
wore an undress blue frock. The beating was most cw the! . 
peated and most severe blows given. It wasa lige oe and 5 

were given with. Saw upwards ol a dozen blows e ie god 5 
l the officer was tired beating him, he returned to bis 85 
O'Grady rode up to the gig and asked the officers os , card 
gave as Captain Smyth, of the 32d. The oBcer o he © yd 
lis quite certain that i he (witness) saw the officer be 

him again ° "amarg 80 
h J Tomkins sworn—Witness drove Captain M'Naw . 

O'Grady to the ground on the morning after Pare oat 
| both got into the carriage at the same time, on the ; she Brdee 
| and drove to between Dolphin’s Barn turnpike swess 10 pa ® 

; . ‘antain M’Namara desired witness ™ | 
| Grand Canal. Captain ! ss got into the earriag 
| got out and walked about, returned and got im or car, bse" 
jon again. He asked me w hether I saw a gig © , Saw two th 
| minutes, a one-horse vehicle driving meng toe | : They ¥°* 
| men walk over the bridge after the car Grew up me ciott 8 
lioured clothes. One of them cart an the coect 
| it. Captain M'Namara then desired me to par ay ‘ 

to give him the boxs-coat, which I gave pres . it and 10 
out of the carriage, wrapped the coat cheat — 
field. He went along with the other geatiemea 


ent, jointly with bis © 
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man was called Captain Markham. Was told so by 


a ' 
, ober —, vethecar. They went into the field and measured 


, person WEE” y continued there for ten minutes or beiter, and the 
zrooed ro Captain Smyth and Mr. O'Grady, wentin by the 
A ee dkerchiel. Captain Smyth first went in. Ile — 
galls Bet down the road until the signal was given. He was 
king a ery minote before Mr. O'Grady. He had only the start 
in the Seid ® They both walked upto their se- 


the carriage Was opening. 
e be %* wal 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 7 
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A vessel has arrived at Charleston, from Liv erpool, one day later, 
but she brings no news whatever. 





their positions. Saw the seconds move out wom 
level his pistol. I heard the sound of # voice 
Mr. O'Grady fell on lis side, and sup- 
Afterwards the seconds went down to 
and Captain Smyth also went dow n. 
three men standing. Captain Smyth stood tor abouta = 
Athen walked away a few paces; and when he came near the 
; to run. As he came to the wall be laid his hand on i 


4 and 100k up 
Saw Captain Smyth 
: tain Smyth ire, W hen 
a msell on his elbow. 


Mr.0 Grady was lying, 


sew (be 
an 


e begun aon 
i Ob oh!’ Raising hishands at thetime. It was aboul six 
of 4 “ion » «} + fire, Ss; 
i narties t rok their ground. Heard only one shot fred - 
- WN siey ! ground It was measured « nly once. lieard | 


hor but there might bave been two. 


"Burke, a car-driver, Who drove Captain Smyth and Captain 

4 tothe ground, was next sworn —He positive ly swore that 
vata were discharged, and both at the same moment He 
sotain Smyth back to the barracks after he lefi the ground 
Smyth was crying as he drove him home, and lamented very 


gat bad occurred. ois 
; ¢ John Darley, F.T.C.D., deposed as folfows :—I was riding 
 eeoet on Wednesday last, in company with my friend, Mr. 











Lea " and half past three o'clock. My attention 
oate ' riolet driving down trom the direction ot Mer- 

re towards Grafton-street. In the place where the cab was 

. in the same line, across the street, there was a carriage anda 
wan riding, and f think the carriage was stationary. The cabrio- 

» college-wall side of tne street, and the carriage at the other. 

Jet was driving at the right-hand side of the street. The 

man was riding on horseback, between the cab and the college- 

He was riding very easy—in fact, his horse was walking. He 

ing towards Merrion-square, in the opposite direction to the 
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Sull without arrivals from Europe, we devote the space generally 


occupied by the intelligence received from thence, to a few short 


reflections on the present situation of the lower orders in England, 





a suiject on Which we believe much misapprehension generally pre 


| vatls. "Phat the labouring people there sutfer hardships we do not 
deny, but we believe that a less degree of physical distress falls to 
their share than does to that of the same class in the most flourishing 


the C 


United States, } 


countries of mtinent We do not institute a comparison with 


those of the ecuuse in new conntrics, in which a 


civilized population has at its command a boundless extent of the 
richest soi |, the 


the lat 
lasted fo 


condition of vurer is probably happier than in 


any society which has many centuries 
It will scarce ly be maintatined, that the lezzaroni, who sleep under 
the porticos of Naples, 


Spain, are in a happier situation than the English commonalty 


conve s Ol 
The 


i experienced in the northern part of Ger- 


or the beggars, who besiege the 


distress which has lately be« 


many, one of the best governed districts of Euro; ¢, surpasses, il we 


i 
may believe a celebrated publicatien, any thing which bas been known 


of late yearsin England. In Norway and Sweden, the peasantry are 
constantly compelled to mix bark with their bread, and even this expe 


dient has not always preserved whole families from perishing tog 


therol famine. No distress which the people in England, or even bre 


land, have endured for centuries, approaches to that which ha been 





Why The gentleman on horseback was pressed so close to the 
the was obliged suddenly to move his horse on the flag- 





iV 
; + doing so I distinctly observed him making use ot his haad 
the whip in it, but, as tt appe ared to me, for the purpose of keep- 
se from coming in upon him, he was driven so close to the 
~ Under similar circumstances I would have done what I con- 


wed Mi O'Grady to have done. Mr. O'Grady rode away from the 
let in the direction ot Merrion-square, the direction he was 
ally proceeding in, apparently unconcerned. The officer that 
ving the cabriolet very abruptly puiled up his horse, le iped out 
e cabriolet, and pursued Mr. O'Grady. I then saw him inflicting 
severe blows of the whip on Mr. O’Grady’s back and shoulders 
est of this witness’s evidence was confirmatory of that of J. 
Poland, Esq 
Alexander Reid, Esq., of York street, was in Nassau street at the 
¢ time as preceding witness, and deposed to the same effect. 
Captain George Warren Edwards—I am Captainin the 32d. These 
ire My pl These were the pistols, | have reason to be- 
é, that were used in the duel. Captain Frederick Markham bor- 
these pistols from me on the evening of Patrick’s Day. 
Were you the gentleman in the gig with Captain Smyth’—I was 


tOis. 


Whowas?—Am I to give you my belief? 





Yes—Then my beliei is, that Captain Markham was in the gig 
wih him. [ joined the 32d regimeut in Kilkenny, on the 24th of 
forch last. Captain Smyth wasin the regiment before me. 


Do you conceive a readiness to seek satistaction for personal offence 
indispensible in the character of a gentleman in the army !—Ac- 
ording to the constitated laws of society, I think it is indispensible. I 
tleve from circumstances that have come to my knowledge, thatthe 
pression on capt 8.’s mind, was, his having received a most un- 
rovoked aud unwarrantable assault from Mr. O’Grady. I would 
reler designating it unwarrantable. I would not say unprovoked, he- 
suse that would involve the feelings of the other party. Capt. Smyth 
neeived he had received an unwarrantable assault by word and 





south. ‘Lhe evidence | am going to give you is from a conversation 
Jind with Capt. Markham before the duel took place. Capt. Mark- 


mtold we that Capt. Smyth was driving him in his gig, and that 
y passed a gentleman on horseback, aud that in passing him, the 
i the gig came very near this gentleman and his horse, without 
ung them, That the riding horse swerved on the footway; and 
as the rider was passing the horse and gig, the horseman swore at 
party in the gig. I will not now swear to the exact words detailed 
the first conversation; but as they were again stated to me 
sequent to the duel, they were * God d—n you, sir, mind what you 
t.” [know that the impression on Capt. Smith’s mind was that 
*y were personally addressed to him, and that, as the gig-horse pass- 
the rider (Mr. O'Grady) leaned forward and aimed a blow at Cap- 
oemyths head, and that the blow had descended on the capote ot 
fg Captain Smyth being a tall man, any blow aimed at Ins head 
‘ve descended on the capote of the gig. I know, for it was told 
Faken Most unquestionable way, that the impression on Cap- 
' Smyth's mind was that a blow had been aimed at him. [ have 
“seen the head of the gig, and it bears the mark of a lash of a 
us inches in length. Tsaw the gig on the following day (Thurs- 
“rn : , = of the lash ison the same side with Captain Smyth 
8 Of Captain Smyth's mind distinctly was that an assault 
‘Mmittedon bim by Mr. O Grady. ‘The assault, as be supposed, 





and 












Committe ton him by Mr. O'Grady; and so strong was that feel- 
- baat tie a he called at Mr. O'Grady’s house. Capt. Mark- 
ariy r. O'Grady’s house, and left his mame. Mr. O’Grady 

myt's or he lea pce fnew ° hether it Was his own or Captain 

i Smyth felt hi omit at 7 aptain Smith drove him there 
pat him @ messare ep wry insulted, that, if Mr. Oo Grady had not 

Ny apenas would have sent one to Mr. O'Grady. ‘ 

. hielo d to view the ground, a field near the canal, be 
luird and fourth bridge from Portobello. The spots on 

son es sto rd were marked. A hay-stack, situated at a dis 
adv tr do a covered Mr. O'Grady. The cirenmstance 
oe. isto Mr. O Grady was, (hat he was placed exactly 
© corner of the field, ahedge on one side, and a bank on 
aiming 20 angle exactly behind him, and immediately in 

a "> @ Sap tn the hedge, continuing across to the next field. 
“ey 7, "aving retired for about one hour an la quarter, returned 
Ste his oan t3—" We find that Standish Stamer O'Grady 
‘ + "ed. ol ball, fired at him by Captain John Roland 

Gra : ia ent, on the morning of the 18th inst., at a 

D : , near Kilmainham Commons, in the coun 
“the said Captain J. R. Smyth is guilty of man- 

rs do further find that Captain Frederick Mark- 

S ~  olment, was aiding and abetting the said John 

: iat Lieutenant Frederick Macnamara, of the 8th 

t, as friend to the deceased, and that the said par 

ming, and that the value of the said pistol is twenty 

( New : = _ aa A special meveng of the St. George's So- 
°n Monday the 24tH heid at the Bank Coffee House, Pine 
Sands. oa, ~eth inst. at 32 o'clock, for the election of 
See, under the ut? Consideration the propriety of establishing 

- =e ction of the Sox tety , Wilh a view to aid emi 
" a pr this ¢ vuniry, and a; por ting a committee to 
t into « , 


bin t the President 
Wx. Dawsoys, Sec'y. 


, ! 
‘ »dee 
yy VUTEC Ov 
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j felt by the French in our own times. M. Magendie informs us, thatin | 


»oatmea! 


1817, the inhabitants of six lepartments were reduced, first, t 


and potatoes, and at last, to nettles, beanstalks, and other kinds of 


herbage, fit only for cattle; that when the next harvest enabled them 


to improve the quality of their diet, many of them died from intem- 


perate indulgence in cating bad bread; and that a disease of a pecu- | 


liar description was produced by it. 


lassesot England are better off as to real comforts, 


On the whole, we believe that 


the labouring ¢ 


than the inhabitants of any equally extensive district of the old world, 
and that on that account distress when it does come, itis more loudly 
bewailed there than elsewhere, while the activity of the press, and the | 
exaggerations of party, paint it in those striking colours, which ili | 
berality and envy elsewhere delight to hold up to view. 

We owe to the Edinburgh Review the purport of the above re- | 
marks. It is not a little extraordinary to see this work standing for 
ward as the advocate of Ministers, while the Quarterly is becoming 
very lukewarm in their defence; at all events, the effusions of Mr 
Southey in the last few numbers of the latter periodical have worn 
that aspect. 

The articles to which we allude, as wearing such a despond- 
ing cast, are generally admitted to be Mr. Southey’s, and it has 
always been a matter of surprise to us, that the son-in-law of Sir 
Walter Scott should admit them, without some modification. Mr. 
Southey, whose talent is of the first order, and whose loyalty is unim- 
peachable, has in his solicitude for the safety and happiness of the 
country, suffered his apprehensions to get the better of bis judgment, 
excellent as that judgment generally is. He sees, or he imagines he 
sees, symnytoms of decay in the glorious fabric of the English constitu- 


tion, and anticipates a dissolution of the British power, unless pre- 





| served or regenerated by an interposition of Providence. We can re- 
spect the religious fears of Mr. Southey, but we cannot be terrified in 


to a participation of his hallucinations. Providence, we know, has 


always showered her blessings on the British nation, and why should 
we now doubt a continuance of ber favours? But, it is asked, is not 


the country loaded with a debt that is unparalleled?) We answer, cer- 


tainly; but then the country is enjoying a degree of wealth that is also 
unparalleled. Ifthe nation owes more millions than formerly, she bas 
more milllons to pay them. The pressure which is in fact casual, 
can only be temporary, and is felt in common with most other 
countries. The nation is richer now than in 1790, and will be still 
richer in 1850. The great current of public wealth is augmenting 
notwithstanding the check at present experienced, which indeed has 


arisen from a desire to regenerate the country by returning to a 


healthy currency, and from a strict and honest compliance with the 
pecuniary obligations of the nation. ‘Temporary checks should not 


be considered permanent disasters—partial distress should not be con- 


founded with general calamity. A single wave may recede, but the 


lide, as the [edinburgh Review finely expresses it, is certainly com- 





ing in. 


Upper Canada College.—We learn from a gentleman who arrived,io 
town this week, from Upper C snada, that tue College established in 
York, by Sir John Colborne, has succeeded beyond expectation.—The 
{ number of pupils, which at Christmas last, was only about 30, amount- 
(ed before our informant came away, to 107, and was daily encreasing 

The professors being all men in the prime of life, who have quitted 
Oxford or Cambridge with high honours, ensure to the inhabitants of 
the Canadas, what has long there been considered a great desideratum 
—the means of giving their children an education equal to that of 
Eton or Westminster 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The 3d Vol. of the F wcyel pe lia Americana, publ shed by Messrs. | 


Carey & Lea of Philadelptia, is just from the press, and, like the 
precedir ! finely ecated, and cosisis of upwards of 
pre eGing volumes, i nel exrecaleu iG ‘ ; iu 





699 pages. It embraces the letter C, g z the history of upwards | 
of twenty monarchs, as well as several other subjects of importance 
Chivalry, Commerce, Colony, Congress, &c., &c., are topics briefly but 
ably discussed, and the work generally, fully sustains the characier 


ticle, Conversation, we have ex- 


it has already acquired The ar 
tracted and placed on the last page, to which we direct the attention 


of our readers 
| We have again to announce a flood of new publicaiions from the 
teeming press ef the Harpers Their works, indeed, come upon us in 
| such profusion that we can do little more than merely announce 


them. We, however, would direct the attention of our readers to 


! ese : : — : 
iwo, as being of particular valne and interest—the L 


to require farther eulogy. 


| cert for the Musical Fund 


|ingham and Wycliffe, alter the disastrous fight ot Ma 


| 
' 
} 
| . 
jplayfal waiting woman 
if 
‘ 


399 


ife of Napoleon, 
by Mr. Lockhart, and a new edition of Crabb's Synonymes. The 





former composes @ part of that valuable work, The Family Library 


now too well kuown and already too aften spoken of in this journal 


This Life of Napoleon has been stereo- 


typed by the American publishers, and is ornamented with five cop- 


per-plate engravings. Being comprized in two small volumes, and 


compiled by a gentleman of eminent literary attainments, possessing 


as he naturally must from his his family connexion with Sir W. 


Scott, the most ample materials—we should deem the present work 
the best adapted, perhaps, tor the purpose designed of any that has 
yet been presented to the public 

The plan and design of Mr. Crabb is already understood, and it is 
only necessary to say, that he has improved very much upon bis first 


effort, and that the work hes been printed with great care and aceu 





racy. Mr. Crabb's, it should be alw ays borne in mind, was the first 
attempt in our lang f adictionary upon the synonymic princi 
ple Such works existed in the German, and, we believe, in the 
French and Italian languages, but not in the English 

A new edition of the A iern Traveller has also been publishe i 
bv the Ilarpers It describes the route to the Springs Niagare 


and the coal mines 


(Quebec, 


England. ‘The work, the 


of Pennsylvania, also the tour of New 


merits of which are already well known 


e public, contains no less than t! irty -two engravin 


The same house, will also publish nest week, Cloudesly, by the a 
thor of Caleb Williams And they have in press the (ollowing works 
Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of American Independence 
—by N. Dwight. Stories of » Bride.—By the author of the Mummy 
Phe Country Curate.—By the author of the Subaltern Y 


h The Oxonian 
By the author of the Roue aul Clifford. —By the author of Pe! 
‘The 2d volume of Moore's Lile of Byron, &e. &e. 


ham 





We heve the pleasure fo announce, that that cenernal favourite with 
the musical public, 8 will give a Concert on Tuesday 
at the Masonic Hall Mr. Haneen and Mr 

‘Tbe programme of the night's amusement, is not yet promal- 
but we may rest satisfied, that the Signor will give us some thing 
Mrs. Knight and Signor Angrisan, and 

have offered their assistan: Mr. Hansen is a highly celebrated 
on and Mr. Schott is the gentleman 
who executed the brilliant concerto oa the clarionet, at the 


wr Rosich 


ene 


next, in conjunction with 
Schott 
rated; 
very salistactory. olber art 
pertormer the violin and flute 
late Con 


Park Theatre.—On Monday, at Mrs. Austin's benefit, the opera of 
Rokeley was produced to a good hous 


with complete uccers Sir 
Walter Scott's Poem is too well known to need a description of it 
plot and incidents, from which this opera is drawn; suffice it to sav, 


that from the opening of the poem, (viz. the interview between Ris 
ton Moor,) antil 
at the conclusion, and the death of 
both, the plot is prec isely the same Some ct 


way of underplot, have been introduced 


the meeting of those personages 
iracters, however, by 
Among them, Walter, a 
manly domestic ; Jasper Mayflower, a coxcomb valet; and Marian, 
The rest { the dramatic persona 
ound inthe poem. The Overture, by Mr. Pons 
sition, perhaps subject to a charge of manner 
modulation, hasseveral pre tly subjects, and ix well decorated withinetru 
mental imitation. A song Weber's works, is a very 
| unique, although not so captivating a composition as some in the piece 
but Atwood’s admirable glee, the Curfew, is pleasing to every one, 
and met with the mowtenthodastic encore. Several beautiful Swiss 
melodies have been arranged, which bear the stamp of the native mu 
sic of that country. ‘The finale to the second act, is a chorus, froma 
disused opera by Bishop, and ie a remarkably fine composition. A 
Chorus of Robbers, by Mr. Deluce, is also an effective piece Mr 
Jones has a pretty Polaces, and we con assure our readers that the 
music throughout is of a light, pleasing and scientific deseription, The 
part of Bertram Risingham, entrusted to Mr. Barry, is written with 
|considerable force: the first scene with Wycliffe is extremely well 
| worked up, and Mr Barry appears perfectly to anderstand the shame 
iter. Marian, the Soubretta, is played by Mrs. Austin, with mach arch 
and her music was delightfully executed. She has introduced 
}each night, an air from Auber's Masuaeil!o, with extraordinary effect 
| Mrs Sharpe enacts the Lady Matilda, and her rich contra alto voice 
gives due effect to the glee. She has also a very pretty sentimental 
melody, ala Suisse. Mrs. Wallack and Mrs. Hac bet are both “ en 
| culottes,”” as Wilfred and Edmond, and look and act their parts well 
‘The opera was repeated on Wednesday, with encreased success 
and will be played, we believe, on Tuesday again, for the benefit of 
the author. 

Mr. Simpson bas been extremely lucky in his operas this season 
and has fully made up by the excellence of the pieces produced, for 
sundry deficiencies in bis corps. However, in Mr. Jones a great hia 
tus has been filled up; for he is decidedly a singer of merit; and the 
Prima Donna engaged at the Theatre, may now be sure of an able 
tenor. 
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We can relieve the mind of our corresdondent, who bas cleariy 
mistaken our meaning in relation to the poetry of last week, if he wil 
| have the goodness to address us in terms of civility 
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| 7 RVUE CANADA COMPANY have for sale in Upper Canade, shove two millions 
| five hundred thousand ecres of Land, of the following description Piret, 
} rown Reserves; being L of 200 Acres each; scattered throughout the older 





Townships of the Province. Second, Blocks of Land of, from 1000, to 10000 
acres; are situated in the Townships of the Weetern Dietssets, and in the 
Township of Wilmot,in the Gore District Third, a Town ead Township called 
| Guelph in the Gore District in which there are already wearly 9) Bettlera: with 
| almost every kind of tradesmen and mechanics; Taverns, Stores, Schools, Baw 
Mille, ke. and a Grist Mill is in progress. This is a desirable location for settlers 
with small capitals, as labourcrsand servants are easily procurable, and lots, partly 
improved, can be purchased at» reasonable price. Fourth, The Huron Territory, cow 
taiming one million one hundred thousand acres in tho rhape ef s triangle, the bere 
resting for upwards of sixty miles, ov the bank of lake Huron. The town of Gode 
tich has been commenced on the side of the barbour formed by the confluence of 
the river Maitlaod and the Lake, and ass road is already cut to the Gore District, 
and another isin progress to the Loudon District, it has already become the centre 
} of the Bettlement. There are already shout WO tobebitantse in the Heron wact—« 
| Sew Millia in operation—a Grit Mill buildiog; and several tewerne and stores 


these 








| have Leen eetabliehed, sed a Brewery and Distitery are in progsese. The Land is 
admitted ou all hands to be equal to any in the Province; it seasce lime, end 
| building stone; brick earth, and potters clay,in abundance; and the produce of 
ye country caw be carried tothe market by water, through Lake Huron, by the river 
“«. Clair, to the Lakes Erie, and Ontario, and the river Bt. Lawrence, to Montres! 
and Quebec. Agents—Jobo Davieon, eq. Quebec; Hart Logon & Co. Montreal, 
Charles Sheriff, (eq. of Robert Sheriff, Leq. Ottawa, Charles P. Treadwell, Hea 
Longueil; Alea. Fraser, eq. Perth ; James Sameor eq King#to Allan Mcl*her 
son, Eeq. Napanee; James I. Bameon, Beq. Belleville; James G. Bethune, eq € 
vourg ; James lier bey. Fort Erie; Joba McFarlane, Req. Aldborough; Prone 
babyy, Feq. Same May 2 
4 CAKU.—Mr. eed Mere. Ka l reepecfally announce (hat they have removed 
4 to No.5. W er street, for the convenience of their pupsie Carde of termes 
for instruction in Singing end the Piano Forte to be bad of Mr. and Mre. Knight 
) Walker street (May 
wadway, New- ork, continue as wewal to dietritute priaes 


wy FLVE rihs, toon 
‘ from their tortenate office. It ix requiete te inform our distant friends that we 
are regularly lees 


od by the State to ell tickets in the euthorised lotteries —and 






we in all instances rend the original tickets and eheres—thus the purcharer G04 
liable to be decerved, if he orders bie tickets from ue rders in any of the \otterir« 
stlow will meet attention > —May 27. extra ctace Wo. 12. highew prize $15,000 tick 
ete &5--June extra class No. 13, bighest prize $29,000, tickets § June 10, regu 
lar clase No vighest prize 90,000, Uecker 6.-Jone 17, extra chase No. 14, bigh- 
eat prize $75,005, tickets $5. N.B. Our d t friends willfplesse recollect (hat we 
ontjour the exchange aud commiccion bosioces ja afi ite breaches as Urvai 
KT Uffic ia! Drawing of the New-York Lottery, extra class No. 11, for 1*0, May 
| 20 ;— 36, 9, 35, 45, 18, 3, 24, 37. {May = 
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THE RHENISH VINTAGE SONG. 
COMPOSED BY HIMMEL. 
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How sweet to hear from the banks of bon - nie Rhine, boys, The mer - ry, — '* a Vin - tage song! 
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speaks the joys, the joys of  spark-ling wine, boys, As blythe - - - - - it flows a = long, 




















































Il. 
Then crown the cup with gifts that bere abound, boys, | 
And gaily, gaily, drain the bliss; 
There is no land in Europe's ample round, boys, | 
Ts : = — ee 


CONVERSATION, 
From the third volume of the Encyclopedia Americana.—Just published. 
With all civilized nations, agreeable conversation has been consi: | 
dered as one of the most important productions and promoters of so- | 
celal intercourse. ‘The standard of good conversation must be different | 
in different ages, countries, individuals, and even sects. A sober Qua- | 
ker’'s idea of good conversation is probably very unlike what a gay man | 
of the woul would term such. The monotonous life which is led in | 
Asia indisposes the natives to the quick interchange of thought, and 
makes them patient listeners to long narrations, or the endless crea- 
tions of a fertile imagination ; while the diversities and rapid changes 
of life in Paris afford a vast stock of subjects, so that aready converser | 
may touch on twenty different topics in the course of five minutes. 
When Leibnitz returned from a learned dinner, and said be had been 
entertained with fine conversation, he meant something very different 
from what an officer of the London borse-guards would designate by | 
this phrase. In the same way, the conversation must always bear the | 
impress of the age. A conversation at the frivolous courts of Louis 
XIV and XV, or the dissolute circle of Charlies If, must have had a dif- 
terent character from that which rama at ogee: in the courts of 
Versailles and St.James. Notwithstanding the numerous variety of 
character which conversation assumes under different circumstances, 
there are certain general rules, which ougiit to be followed, wherever 
it takes place, according to the meaning given to it among the civilized | 
nations of the West. Our rules would not, indeed, be applicable to, 
some nations; e. g. the Chinese, among whom the better classes are 
said to converse oiten by alternate improvisation. Conversation is an 
art which must be learnt like every other; and, as is the case in other | 
arts, there are individuals and whole nations who have peculiar talents 
forit. Yet, as itis practiced by every accomplished man, it is the duty 
of every such man to perfect bimself{in itas much as possible. Itis, how- | 
ever, as in the case of every art, much easier to say what should be 
avoided, than what isto be done. A friend of ours, whose servants 
were Methodists, gave them leave to invite a party of their friends, 
which they did. Males and females of their sect came, but seated 
themselves apart from each other. Nota word was spoken. At last, 
recourse was bad to the Bible. Who of us has not witnessed the re- 
verse of this ?—Some noisy company, where every one spoke, and no 
one could distinguish even his own voice. These are the two extremes 
of unskilfuloess in conversation. The intermediate shades we need 
notdeseribe. ‘The object of conversation is to afford entertainment or 
agreeable information; and one of its first rules is to allow every body 
to contribute his share ; at the same time, we should not be entertained 
passively, but exert ourselves for the gratification of the company. 
Egotism is the very bane of conversation, the purpose of which 
is not to please ourselves, nor to obtain admiration, bat to please 
others. We must carefully avoid tediousness in narration, and 
any display of self-conceit. We cannot, however, assent to the 
rule of the venerable Franklin, never to contradict in company, nor 
even correct facts, if wrongly stated, because difference of opinion is 
the soul of conversation. ‘To adapt yourself to the company, 
and your conversation to your talents and information, is another 
rule; as, also, to keep the conversation flowing; to seize upon points 
which can turn it into new channels; and, above all, not to talk about 
the Weather. ‘The English and Americans talk more on this subject 
Yuan any other nation. Perhaps this may be partly owing to their 
variable climate. If you see that your hearers understand already all 
you are going to say, proceed to something else. If you relate an 
anecdote, be quick; avoid episodes, and oblige others to support 
you: don't laugh at your own wit—it takes aw ay all the point. No- 
thing is more disagreeable than a speaker's laugh outlasting his joke. 
Giood sense and good lecling should guide in the selection of topics for 
conversation, and prevent you from touching subjects unpleasant to 
your companions. Conversation, moreover, is not a parliamentary 
debate; and, if the demonstration of w hat you have said becomes 
tedious, let it go. When you are inclined t6 
versation, remember, that two are necessar 
ideas, and consider whether you were not the party in fault. 
complaint of tediousness is too often made by ladies, who forget that 
itis their duty to contribute to the conversation. The natural tact 
and politeness of the French, tounded on a hamane feeling, have 
made them distinguished above all other nations | , 
animated and delightial conversation. ‘The Enc 
gives the following definition of iis character:—La conrersation n'est 
point une course vers un bul, une allaque regulicre sur un point. c'est une 
promenade au hasard dans un champ spacieur, ou lon s'approche, on 
* ervlé, on se froisse quely ut ols sans se he urter | amats Rousseau justly 
remarks, that “the toae of good conversation is neither dull por fri- 
volous, At is Qucot and natural; sensible, without being jpedantic: 
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)complain of a dull con- 
y tora lively exchange of 
This 


r sparkling. fluent, 
ye pedic Moderne 


)as L’Espinasse, Du Deffand and Geoffrin (q. v.), (to the last of Whom | standard works, by divives of the Church of England and the Protestant Episcop 


justly regarded as the flourishing period of refined society in France. | pe evinet. $3 if paid in advance. The work will be edited by the Rev. Wiliw 


les Moyens de plaire dans la Conversation ; and Chazet’s L’ Art de caus- 4 
er. Diderot and Madame de Stael have given us at once rules and ex- | either of the above works may be addressed (post paid) to 
amples for delightiul conversation. 
the French for our masters in this art, believing in the old maxim—- | 
que les Francais seulement savent converser et que les autres nations ne 
savent que disserter et discuter. The Encyclopedie Moderne contains the 





May every honest beart that’s sunk in sorrow, 
Be cheer'd by wine like this, 





Can boast of wine like this. 
Il. 
Yet while from wine such lusty joys we borrow, 
And gaily, gaily, drain the bliss; 
Pe AR eee MB mined nes a 











ee - eS “ . a 7 ——— 
cheerful without being boisterous; elegant, without being eteants sae caine Guaiiiias cotton oa stock, thereoete state Pegs 
. a P a cs tt : . acnnt sal. t we Sete ee . ’ > DeLonging as former 
polite, without being insipid, and jocose, without being equivoca advertised together with 12734 acres of valuable land, bearingercellent red 
deals not in dissertations nor epigrams: conforms to the demands of white pine timber, avd other woods suitable for making charcoah wilbeeslde .. 
good taste, without being bound by rule; unites wit and reason, satire ont seservestodine Sighass ge for come Kingston, Upper € anada,on the 
and compliment, without departing from the rules of # pure morality. rey Slenchnangn tha pruminne=en ea Gata ba pertatan a99 
. o . a 3 le . ote. ’ ’ od Ob— Re 
and allows all to speak on subjects which they understand. Each one jy ,wie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—er 
expresses his opinion, and supports it in as few words as possible ; and the subscriber at Montreal. ee aoe PETER WGILI 
no one attacks that of another with warmth, or upholds his own with | _Marmora fron Works.Middle District, Upper Cannda, August, 1329. (0c 
obstinacy. All impart information, and all are entertained.” 2 a re avell Deum, leqhased ta bik ae aie ~ ay " 
. * : : 4 ircle ¢ Zpise "88, tituted in 1828, for the publication of boots 
— : the last century, when the most = =e refined ae tracts, &c. illustrative of the doctrine, order, and worship of the Protestant Ep 
collected around ladies of polished minds and graceful manners, SUCM | —.,.) Church in the United States, will shortly issue the firet volume of & ene: 





we are indebted for an excellent treatise on conversation,) may be | Church inthe United States, in quarterly volumes of 300 pages, 12mo. esd, "§ 
. . : r Whittingham, late Secretary of the General P. E. Sunday Schoo! Unis, « 
Though the art of conversation can be learned very imperfectly from accompanied by prefaces and notes, biographical, historical and illustrat - 
books, yet these sources of information are not to be despised.— | This work being strictly a periodical may be forwarded by mail to subseries 
We would, therefore, refer our readers to Delille’s poem, entitled, bering a ae cabaied 2 by .~ — ha y sare oT the Daten. With bv 
* : a ’ ’ . Y OndOnD Copy, and publishe or e benefit of the family of the Dre , bee 
La Conversation; madame Vannoz's Conseils a une Femme, sur 0" ty tes cums Sastiagtion, sad will chertiy eagenlatee viene | 
andsome likeness of the Bishop will be prefixed to the first volume. Orders& 
J. V. VAN INGES 
We will, therefore, willingly take | May 15—Iaf3t] Agent of the New-York Protestant Episcopal Press, 46 Lanbers 
TLANTIC HOTEL.—M Neil Seymour, late of the Franklin House, New lon 
and formerly of the Mariborough Hotel, Boston, begs leave to inform be at 
friends and the public generally, that he will ofen a House of Entertainment,oet 
4 ee : Ist of May ensuing, at No. 5 Broadway, ww the city of New York, to be ealiet 
following passage, which we insert as containing some truth in the Atlantic Hotel. The situation being near the Battery, and opposite the Bowley 
- 1g passag & ‘ 4 g nea y P / 
midst of its extravagance :—Les Allemands ne causent pas, ils argumen- — 4 one of Se moot pleasent and aigitte in the city, pny 
6 * . : ’ . commodious, an i ye ec up in a style of convenience av ym J 
ce la ey site des Italiens est une pentomene melee oe any similar establishment in New York. There will be ample accommorsie © 
tons. Chez les Anglais, ce qu on nomme conversation est un st ence SYN- families; and every pains will be taken to render the establishment in al! resp 
cope par des monosyllabes et interrompu de quart d’heure en quart d’heure | worthy the support of genteel compaay from every part ef the Union and ive 
par le bruit de l'eau qui s’echappe de Uurne athe. We must observe, | "road. Frou bis loag experience in the business, and bis extensive sequaisine 
that the English have no wed precisely corresponding to causer. It‘ a flatters himself {that he will be favoured with a a rt 
. 7 ~ 2 ; c public favour. ae 
might be as difficult to find a word in any other language correspond- N lalian genticman of liberal education offers himself os am leurede 8 
ing to prosing. Goldoni, in his comedy called the Coffee-House, has Italian, Latin, Writing, Gymnastics, &c. He will also give lessons o 
characterised the different nations of Europe by the nature of their | Guitar in town or inthe country, in boarding schools or private families a 
conversations. It is surprising that the Western nations bave never | 0 the Editor of the Albionifor references and other particulars: _V™)_ 
been sensible how important it is to instruct children in the art of agree- a tecetuk le soeen furnished apartments, may be obtamed by appiynt 
able narration. A large part of their time in schools is spent in acquir-) ~~ ; “ , . - 
ing facility in written composition; and yet, have we not occasion to! NE wae “w HA\ RE Footy ee 
relate a hundred times where we have occasion to write once? If we} “eT “0 Woe "York. Heer 
look around us, how few persons do we see who know how to relate, | No.1.Charlemagne, |Robinson. Feb, 1, Junel, Oct. 1 Mar.20,July 3.5" ° 
properly, any thing of length? Among the Asiatics, the art of re-|Oid Line—Havre, |E.L.Keen, | * 10, ** 10, “ 10 Ap’! way . 
lating is in high estimation, and properly taught. We oughtto im-| 2-Chas.Carroll Clark, oo OS 
itate them in this respect. 

















Ships. 


1.Edw.Quesnel, |Hawkins, March}, July 1, Nov. 1 "20 '® 
Old Line—HenrilV..|J.B. Peil, “10, 10, “ 10 May 1 Se 
<> FL LANT "7 er pty a 8g egg — 2. France, |E. Funk, « 20, “* 20, “* @ wee oo 
ELLAND CANAL, Upper Canada.—Mill Sites and Town Lots, ou the Wel- 





1. Sully, R.J.Macy Ap’l. 1, Aug.1, Dee. 1 ba on it 
land Canal.—To be sold at Public Auction, on Thursday the third day of | OldLine—Francois lst W.Skiddy | “ 10, “ 10, ** 10 dune 1 Oct. 
June next, at ten o'clock A. M., on the premises, a number of pleasantly situated 2. Erie, J.Funk, | “ 20, ** 20, “* 2 
Town Lots, in the new Village laid out between the junction of the Grand river 1. Formosa, Orne, May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 





1 ” 20 ae | ° 
Feeder with the Deep Cut, and the point where the Canal intersects the river Wel- | Ojd Line—De Rham, |Depeyster,|) “ 10, ‘* 10, * 10 July : oi 
land, (formerly Carle's farm,) combining all the advantages of Navigation, both of 2.Edw.Bonafle, |Hathaway! “ 20, ‘* 20, “ 20 10 Vert > 
the River and the Canal, in dierent directiors. Also, Valuable Sites for Mills | Passage inthe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty &# 
or other Machinery, to Rent for the term of Ten Years—at the expiration of which | ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. ke, 63 Wott 
time, it shall be optional with the holder, either to purchase the privilege, or sell | Old Line.—Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles R. Bur Baste Laree# 
his improvements to the Company, ata fair valuation. A Grist-Mill must be erect-|ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agemisat & Bos’, 0 
ed within two years; a Saw-Mill, within one year; and other establishments when | Palmer. Nos. lL and 2, First and Seceud lines.—Agents, ¢ ree ean! 
the supply of water is ascertained. ‘There will be 16 feet fall, and an extensive re- | of Wall and Pearl streets,New York.—Agentsat Havre, I, — Ne joched 
servour of water for storing logs, and floating any quantity of lumber. Also—on | —2, Bonoaffe, Boisgerard & Co. All these packets take a mail bag 
Friday the 4th June, wil! be sold in like manner, several Town Lote, !ying atthe | the Post Office. ee a 
first descent from the summit level,on the Holland road, near Hall Davis's; and an} ——~—~__ NBW-YORKK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 

















eligible Site for Machinery. &c. to Rent, on the same terms as above. And oa Sa- | . o Days of °° . 
turday the Sth Jane, in like manner will be disposed of a number of superior Wa- Ships are Depa en po Lucerpe 
ter Privileges at and near the village of St. Catharines. No part of the Western | . , . 4 + 1. Sept.?, Feb. 16, dene! 
Country offers advantages to Capitalists, Merchants, Millers, Mechanicks, &c. &c. | No.1. New York, say ae a i, ad i rt &, “ oF 7 
equal to the above ; and the Direc tors feel assured that all persons disposed tort ter | ¢ a Sketehly as 16. “ 16 ‘ 16, Mar. ! Jol¥ 
into business of the kind, will not fail to attend the sale, prepared to avail them- a w By * Mackstof “9 ag, “9 * 5 
selves of the extraordinary inducements now offered to enterprising settlers, and ha tee a Mo - it ‘ Feb ” f Jene 1, Oct. 1,) % 16 
manufacturers of every description Terms—Five per cent. of the purchase mo 1. W = Pho _— et aby , oaeea*s#eges 
> ‘ : 4. Geo. Cannizg, Allyn, ’ ’ ‘ 
nev to be paid on the day of sale; the remcinder ona liberalcredit. LT) Plans and . Caledo S asere “36, «© 96, * 18, Apr 
Coaditions made known more particularly, on application at the Wetland Canal} 3. ¢ a — -- f i ye 04" oog « of) * 8 
Office, St. Cathartie’s, U. ¢ WM. HAMILTON MERRITT, on a jrabams, Bar. 1,Jaly 1, Nov. 1,“ ! , 
St. Cothbarines Apri! 7, 1290 Mav 1-- ™.] Agent W CC. Co 1. Canada, Grabam, = a « @ “ of 
- -——_——— — = = . - 2 = 4. Nupeleon, Smith, ae May 1.3 
so. The celebrat ning Plaster, for pain and weakness in the 3. Florida, Tinkham, “« 16, Ie -\ , a 
a breast, back, or side; smatic Affections, Liver Complaints, and | 2. Birmingham, Harris, eS i iG I 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 33 Beekman-street. This medicine is the invention of 1. Pacific, Crocker, April l,Aug aye 7 “of 
a0 emiuent surgeon, and so vumerous ate the instances in which the most salutary | 4. Silas Richards, HWoldrege, “ ©; a ‘ June If 
have been produced by it, that itis with the utmost confidence recommended | 3. Britannia, Marshall, ss 36, ** 18, = 16, a. 2 
to all who are afl lwitht a¢ stressing com plants The sale f this remedy ® SilvanusJenkins Allen, ao oe, © a4, 5 Fe Liverpoo! té 
ommenced ia Mav, 1227, from thie establishment, sad ¢ sales have been very Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpoo! , thirty gu se ; weet aoeeiptid ‘ 
extensive. It affords us great pleasure ia stating, notwithstanding a condition was | Awineae : including heds, bedding. wine pxnstniy iy Pot hat > Beek nee 
ae ced toe is that if relief was not obtained, the woney shou be returned No. land 3, Old Line.—Age F. Thom; i's "Hicks & ‘ 
out of (hose numer * sales, from the period above mentione l up to the present 2 New Line.—Owner<«. Byrnes, T ——* We 
time, ten ’ beew returned; and those, wpoo strict inquiry, were found to Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Vo Rensonk Co. 2% Liee™ 
be diseases for w they were oot recommended. This, we trust, (when fairly Ageutsin Liverpool istand 3d Line ,Cropper-™ = 
Considered) will be the strongest evidence that could possibly be given of its utility. | James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns Fish & ¢ es decal yp, are exer” 
Where th pplicants are known, no mx ney will be required till the trial is made * The whol fthose vesvels are of ine sted ana ‘pavige ers Evers" ¥ 
sod spproved ; where t!ey are not known, the money will be returned, provided | well foundand commanded by them et ose bs the owners, andaar™ 


> ride 
veoeht above stated is not ebtaiacd. and convenience fort weengersis provie 
April 10~13¢. 


Apply at 36 Beekman, corner of William. ~e 
tention shown by the captains and oficerson ic ¥ 
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